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PREFACE 


Notuinc save modernity has been required of the 
persons dealt with in these essays. They are all 
modern, and they have, perhaps, nothing else in 
common: unless it be that an educated person, who 
found one of them of whom he or she had never 
heard before, would have good cause to be rather 
ashamed of himself or herself. They may be good 
or bad, clever or stupid, wise or silly, old or young, 
puffed like soap or generally underrated. In the 
matter of arrangement an endeavour has been made 
to phwerve a something of antithesis—as in Plutarch’s 
Lives and the first series of Modern Men. Lord 
Tennyson marches hand-in-hand with Mr. G, R. 
Sims, Mr. Irving with Selvini, Mr. George Lewis 
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with Lord Justice Bowen, and Mr. Schnadhorst with 
‘the Marquess pf Salisbury. Which of these couples 
may be the statesman, the lawyer, the actor, or 
the poet, let every reader determine for himself, 
If these papers assist any one in coming to a con- 
clusion on that point, they will have been useful. 
If not, it is hoped that somebody or other will 
find them amusing. 
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LORD TENNYSON. 





: %> lost some mighty, peculiar star, in whose 

RP EK evanishing the world was left again to Chaos 
and Old Night. Now he is more to us than Byron was to 
the Europe of 1824; for his years are foug-score odd, and 
for the space of two generations the English-speaking race 
has so partaken of his sweetness and his strength that he 
has come to be a living glory of our blood and state, But 
he is also less to us than Byron to the generation to 
which himself belonged in that, where Byron went flash- 
ing and glowing down the troubled skies, trailing such 
lurid clouds of glory that his sudden and untimely quench- 
ing afflicted men as with the sense of some prodigious 
elemental phenomenon, this other star has wheeled so long 
and with so equable a majesty in his accustomed courses 
that we have grown inured to his presence, and have come 
to look upon him as essential to the aspect of our heaven. 
In truth Lord Tennyson cannot die as Byron died. In the 
course of his sixty years of achievement he has passed into 
the venous system of the race. That he took from 
Wordsworth and from Keats he so transmuted as to make 
it wholly his own ; and so continuous has been his influence, 
se varying and so vast the field of his activity, that the 
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emotional and spiritual life of Victorian Britain runs in 
channel largely of his making and to ends that but for 
him must have been shaped far other than they are. 

There has been no such master of English verse save one 
since Milton died; but he has never reigned by artistry 
alone. How should he, seeing that, despite the fact that 
language is the general medium of expression, the vulgai 
ear is no more apprehensive of the esthetic quality in 
poetry than the vulgar eye is alive to the esthetic element 
in paint? This thing is impossible ; and when himself com- 
plained that ‘all could grow the flower now for all had got 
the seed,’ he showed (for once) a real want of understand- 
ing of the vital and essential properties of his art. What, 
in effect, had been assimilated was but the worst of him— 
was only the Tennysonian trick of antithesis, the Tenny- 
sonian mannerism of suddenness and curtness— 


‘Next morning it was noised 
That turkeys had been missed at Buttercup Farm — 


the Tennysonian foible for glitter, ‘preciousness,’ the use 
of new-spangled ore ; and it is small wonder if in his haste 
he cried out upon his zanies and his apes, for in truth 
these things are tiresome in himself; and for himself to re- 
mark the effect of them at second-hand must have been 
simple torture. Perhaps, too, their popularity may well 
have betrayed to him the fact that, even as these defects 
of taste and faults of craftsmanship stood to the general 
for so many signs of genius and accomplishment, it was 
precisely in virtue of a certain commonness of sentiment 
and vulgarity of ideal that he was able to hold his place as 
pre-eminently the foremost poet of his ‘time. It were 
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needless now-——as assuredly it were ungracious and un- 
grateful—to unbury the higher-middle-class bones of the 
Blameless Prig, or analyse the higher-middle-class erotics 
of Lancelot and Guinevere (which seem to clamour for the 
intervention of Sir James Hannen), or dilate anew upon 
the higher-middle-class ideals, whether philosophic or re- 
likious, embalmed in the exquisite cadences and the un- 
rivalled diction of In Memoriam. Of these elements there 
is little to say except that it, was their presence in the 
Laureate’s work which made that work delightful to the 
general mind. They touched that chord in the general 
heart one note in which is vulgarity of sentiment; they 
started trains of thought and appealed to strains of emotion 
which are common of their essence, and may easily 
deteriorate into something in contrast with which their 
first condition seems almost heroic. Of late Lord Tenny- 
son has risen superior to their use, and, as becomes the 
man that has lived out his life and the artist for whom his 
art has no more secrets, has spoken to the race, and has 
left the class for which his message seemed reserved to 
exult in the Epic of Hades man and to do as best it can 
without him. But even now are signs that the old Adam 
is not dead; even now are hints that it is better to 
moralise and spoil your work than not to moralise at all. 
‘Our echoes roll along the soul And grow for ever and for 
ever, wrote the Tennyson of The Princess, and thereby 
touched to commonplace as lovely a lyric as the language 
holds ; and ‘Twilight and passing bell, And after that the 
dark,’ writes the poet of Vasiness and The Leper, and thereby 
turns into unmitigated Keble what began as Tennyson of 
the finest source and the very purest strain. To reflect 
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that but for this vice of cold morality it might have ended 
as it began is to perceive that even our Laureate has his 
limitations, and to rejoice that the days of In Memoriam 
and the Arthurian Idyils are no more. 

Lord Tennyson has neyer been a dramatist excepting in 
the sense that Browning was believed to be one and was 
not. That is, his plays are only trim and scholarly ex- 
periments in the Elizabethan Convention: are merely 
essays in a form of art which lived out its life three 
centuries ago, and since has been theatrically dead as the 
tragics of Euripides or the miracle-plays of the Middle 
Ages. He has shared the old illusion, indeed : that poetry 
and drama are interchangeable terms, and that to write 
drama, what you do is to cut your poetry into lengths, and 
label each length with the name of somebody or other; 
and when you have got together a sufficient number of 
somebodies, and these said somebodies have uttered a 
sufficient quantity of poetry, and you have divided their 
utterances secundum artem into acts and scenes, you have 
produced a drama, and are safe for the closet, whatever 
your future on the stage. It is an old and very strong 
delusion, of course ; but the Elizabethans set the fashion ; 
and Lord Tennyson has been so little superior to the 
Romantie influence that he, too—he at his best the most 
Classic of modern Englishmen—has failed as the most of 
themselves and as all their following before and since. . It 
is a pity, but it appears to have been inevitable; for to be 
poet and Englishman, end not to Elizabethanise to the 
extent of at least a five-act ‘tragedy’ is to be unworthy 
the name of English poet. And yet Lord Tennyson has 
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tnore so-called ‘drama’—a finer sense of character; that is, 
and a deeper capacity for the presentation of emotion—in 
his little finger than Browning shows in all his sixteen 
volumes. He reveals it in such early work as Oriana and 
Fatima; it is half the charm of The Lotus-Eaters; it is 
nobly evident in the Ulysses, as it is in the Tithonus and 
the Lucretius ; it makes Locksley Hall still memorable, and 
it fills with life the mighty rhythm, the abrupt and ample 
cadences of Vastness ; in Rizpah and The Grandmother and 
the two Northern Farmers, it asserts itself as nowhere else 
in modern verse. Indeed, when Lord Tennyson’s task is 
done, and he has left the threshing-floor where he has 
worked so long, and Time has taken in hand the task of 
sifting wheat from chaff in that great heap he leaves 
behind, it seems certain that his achievements in portrai- 
ture will rank at least as high as his achievements in song 
—unrivalled and delightful as these are. 

Remains the master-artist, the incomparable craftsman, 
the musician in words who has added so largely to the 
capacities of our noble mother-tongue, and enriched the 
common memory with such a wealth of words and cadences 
and rhythms. In this respect he is surpassed, by the poet 
of Atalanta and Erechtheus and the Songs Before Sunrise, the 
singer with the highest gift of vocalisation that, the great 
concert of British poetry has ever known. Buf evenchere 
our Laureate is himself and is supreme. Despite the Idylls | 
and the ‘plays,’ he is conscious of his limitations, Some 
experiments apart, he has been content with verse as he 
found it.. He has practised the simpler forms; for none | 
knows so well their inexhaustible capacity of variety, none; 
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sees so surely that to succeed in them is to succeed in 
strict accord with the genius and the tradition of the 
language. In this path he has sought and found perfec- 
tion: so that the best of his work is nothing if not an 
exemplar of that absolute union of matter and style which 
is known to the initiate as Art. 


GEORGE R. SIMS. 





ei are told by a distinguished metaphysician 

J, that literature is but a branch of social 
science—that he is greatest among authors 
‘wre who appeals to the widest circle of readers. 
tf this were 2 true, then were Mr. George R. Sims the prince 
of novelists, the very king of poets. Is there a single 
cottage home in England where the blameless and persua- 
sive Dagonet is not? Breathes there a workmen's club 
from Hammersmith to Mile-End, from Kentish Town to 
Peckham, but derives morality and intelligence from the 
sound of his voice? We trow not. 

His riddle is easily read. Not less than the Board 
school itself, he is the logical outcome of the Education 
Act of 1870. When it was declared by Parliament that 
all who ran should read, a new literature had to be in- 
vented, for there was scarce a living book that would fit 
the new conditions. Mr. Gilbert has told us that the 
coster is not always jumping on his mother; and it is a 
fact that there are times when all forms of athletics (this 
one among them) pall, and the least lettered intellect 
eraves refreshment. The Government had visited the 
British workman with a compulsory smattering of the 
rudiments, but had provided him nothing to read which, 


was not beyond his underst@nding. Here was ax Sime 
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opportunity ; and if he took it with a full sense of his own. 
measurement, if he wrote his moving ballads and his 
thrilling romances with his tongue in his cheek, then your 
hat flies off to him as the ‘astutest man of business the 
nineteenth century (so rich in that type of genius) has 
contrived to produce, But it is far more probable that he 
regards himself as a serious man of letters—that he were 
eapable of admiring the Dagonet Ballads had they been 
written by another hand. The truth is, indeed, that he 
has ‘collared’ the masses because he has never been able 
to rise above their level of intelligence, They have 
learned perforce to read, but they have never been taught 
to observe. Life is a sombre and changeless convention 
to them ; and were they presented with a true picture of 
their own surroundings it would puzzle them exceedingly, 
for of all folk they are the most curiously unconscious of 
themselves. Now Mr. Sims has never been hampered by 
a respect for truth. His power of vision is simply that of 
the blindest of his readers. Doubtless some of the inci- 
dents which form the basis of his stories and ballads took 
place, but in the telling he has so mangled and distorted 
‘them that they remain unrecognisable to any who does 
not accept the convention of the costermonger. His 
atmosphere is always heavy with the debauched sentimen- 
tality of the traditional slum; while as for his material, 
the shrieking alley, the peaked children, the drunken but 
repentant navvy (‘who’s been a bit bad in his day"), the 
white-faced wanton, Poor Sal Grogan, with ‘the deed of 
grace enshrined in her ghastly features,’ the smug-faced. 
guardians who ‘put pudding on pauper plates’—it is by 
the exhibition and distributidn of such base counters that 
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he is able to pass himself off on his public as a wealthy 
man of letters. His, also, is the debauched ‘ Prince of the 
Blood,’ and his the too-luxurious Marchioness; and, these 
things aiding, his attack upon the intellectuals and the 
‘emotions of Radical Hackney or free and independent 
Dalston is found irresistible, 
* Round in the sensuous galop the high-born maids are swung, 

Clasped in the arms of rouwés whose vice is on every tongue ; 

And the stately Norman mothers look on the scene with pride, 

If the vowd is only wealthy and in search of a youthful bride.’ 

What dreadful suggestiveness in ‘the sensuous galop’! 
what eloquence of contempt in ‘the stately Norman 
mothers’! What a picture of a libidinous aristocracy in 
contrast with a virtuous, if ‘unfortunate’ proletariate in 
the rest of this,noble work! What a thrill of inspired 
and inspiring Pecksniffism in its crowning stanza! 

‘So, world, shall it be for ever—this hunting the street-girl down, 
While you honour the titled Phryne, and hold her in high renown ; 
But when, at the great uprising, they meet for the Judgment Dy, 

I’d rather be that drowned harlot than the beautiful Countess My.’ 
From the beginning to the end of Mr. Sims’s ‘potry’ (as 
he so quaintly terms it) there is not a spark of humour, 
not a scintillation of merriment, not a line that suggests 
an even superficial observation of human nature. Not 
one of his ballads of misery and virtue in the slums but 
a school-girl might have written, howbeit she had never 
seen an alley in her life. His books are compacted of 
battered and threadbare conventionalities. It is difficult . 
to believe that he has ever studied life outside the 
Britannia; for where but in the home of melodrama 
could he stumble upon his Wicked Marquis, or shrink 
from contact with a beautiful Countess May? But is it. 
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not playing it a little low down on the British working- 
man thus to take advantage of his ignorance of life and — 
his lack of experience? It is true that there are those 
to-day in whose eyes the elevating Dagonet is ‘loike 
Dickens, only more ree-foined.’1 But when the Educa- 
tion Act has run a little longer the ‘masses,’ perhaps, 
will cease to hunger for sawdust, and do themselves the. 
honour of firing their Dagonet out of window. 

Mr. Sims’s manner (where bad spelling does duty for 
local colour) is not more commendable than his matter. 
When he can tear himself away from Berkeley Square he 
goes to Whitechapel for his subjects, but he does not dis- 
play the slightest acquaintance with the slang of the 
hawker or the outcast. If a Board school-boy corrected 
his spelling it would be found that his style, so far from 
conveying a suggestion of Mile-End, was only redolent of 
the suburban villa. In Mary-Jane’s Memoirs he has pre- 
tended to transcribe the autobiography of a servant-girl ; 
yet in its three hundred pages there is not a single line an 
untutored ‘slavey’ could have written. It is all in Mr. 
Sims's best style, and it proves that he has no better eye 
for a housemaid than he has for a navvy. Did he treat 
his material with a touch of romance, did he falsify his 
‘facts’ in order to lift them out of that swamp of common- 
place in which he found them, his failure as a realist might 
‘ be condoned. But as all his work is merely flat and stale and 
unprofitable, you resent the more the wanton and feeble 
violence he does the realities of life. There are, no 
doubt, who are pleased when the distorted view they 
hold of themselves and others is confirmed ; and to those 

| 1 Textual. 
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incapable of observation his creations may, and probably 
do, appear alive. But if there be anything in the doctrine 
of perfectibility, there is hope even for the Radical voter ; 
and that good time must be coming—however far, it is 
surely on the way !—when the stuffing shall be knocked 
out of Mr. Sims’s puppets, and even Bethnal Green shall 
recognise that his ‘Norman mothers’ and his ‘play- 
acting, mincing wenches’ are but the most libellous of 
marionettes. 

But it is not only as a poet and a novelist that Mr. Sims 
has sought (and found) renown, Is he not one of the wags 
of the Sunday press? And has he his rival in the successful 
concoction of British Drama? As a wit, his stock-in-trade 
consists of a mother-in-law and a liver—the one a meta- 
morphosis of the ‘stately Norman’ aforesaid, the other a 
variety of the ‘Wicked Marquis.’ As a dramatist he does 
not merit—perhaps he does not court—criticism ; for at his 
best he but provides a running commentary on the stage 
carpenter. Yet his position is a proud one. He is the 
coster’s own laureate ; he is the idol of the Adelphi gods ; 
and that he should be all this proves more conclusively 
than any research could do that the bulk of the British 
public neither recognises nature nor appreciates art. Two 
truths have from all time been dear to the healthy-minded 
lower-class Briton: one, that virtue is always triumphant ; 
the other, that a dastard’s soul burns ever behind a white 
shirt-front. These truths Mr. Sims has respected with a 
most constant heart—as Miss Tearsheet: kissed Sir John ; 
he ‘reckons it half the battle if the women are made to 
cry’; whatever the circumstances of the case, he has at 
his command those burning Words which are warranted to 
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‘bedew the cheek of the most callous, And so he has 
become the William Whitely of modern literature—the 
_ Universal Provider of the British Styge (as he would say) ; 
and he is just as much and just as little an artist as his 
rival in Westbourne Grove. 


THE HON. CECIL RHODES. 





YPOUR years ago President Kriiger stood point- 
‘s\ ing to a map of what is now British 
Zambesia. ‘Make all that yellow, quoth 
J he: ‘the land is all one colour. He has. 
lived to see it washed red: and the pigment—this time— 
is not like to fade. Mr. Rhodes is an indifferent good 
artist, and uses (as himself has put it) the practical paint- 
brush of-——eight hundred picked men. Above all he works 
in fresco, His design is laid on with the bold touch of 
finality ; and his colours dry in with the plaster. South 
Africa lay plastic and waiting ; and so it is that, now the 
right man has taken on the task, he is able to press 
forward with judicious hastiness, and content to slubber 
the gloss of his new fortunes with more stubborn and 
‘boisterous expeditions. The chance that led him to the 
Cape has set more than one hopeless problem in a fair way 
of solution. But Imperial interests all over Greater Britain 

must pass in the next decade of years through a period of 
extremest jeopardy. In the Protean changes of the 
Africander Question the Colonial Office has need of a cir- 
cumspection above its wont—as well as of a greater brain 
‘than it seems likely to bring in. Moreover, in polities | 
‘there are no second thoughts. | 
The man who is backed in Y his bold emprise—{to raise 
18 @ 
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by a single dead-lift our power in Africa above all others) 
-~by whatever there is of strenuousness in this country is 
thirty-seven years old. He is the son of a Hertfordshire 
vicar; and four of his six brothers hold Her Majesty's 
commission. [Il-health compelled him to emigrate in 
boyhood ; but after some years on a farm in the south of 
Natal and at Kimberley he was able to go into residence at 
Oriel. Our matchless climate forced him back to the 
colony, where he read for a pass, came home again, and 
took his degree. For the last ten years he has sat in the 
Cape House of Assembly as member for Barkley. In 1884 
he saved the trade-route to the interior by holding Stella- 
land till Sir Charles Warren relieved him. His later 
history is known: how he amalgamated the Kimberley 
Mines, took over Mr. Rudd’s concession, and—when 
constitutional government in the colony seemed like to 
break down—succeeded Sir Gordon Sprigg as Premier. 
In person he is rather fleshy than muscular ; there is some- 
thing lumbering and ignoble in his gait ; and in dress he is 
calmly provincial. But, though no man of monarchal 
pride and lofty port, he is upstanding and (when you 
know his history) not undignified. His face is square and 
intelligent: and a broken voice, a twitching habit of body, 
and a marked earnestness of address, give him an appear- 
ance of studied plainness peculiarly effective with colonials, 
In speech he is elaborately direct: and his words carry a 
conviction founded on his known attachment to fact. His 
whole success rests on his talent for negotiation. As an 
arbiter of the diverse he can have no living equal. He is 
no stickler for details in a bargain ; but it will generally be 
found that his bargains are well made, and he knows when 
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to give a good price to gain a willing ally. The statesman 
is born; but he has in addition to make himself. Mr. 
Rhodes’s manner and method were learned in the subtlest 
school. His eye has been purged with euphrasy and rue 
in his dealings with the Zulu. The Bantu races have a 
genius for the higher walks of diplomacy, and they have 
taught their master the art of swaying councils. Like 
Guicciardini, he lets his fellows exhaust their wits while he 
develops his own plan in silence ; and his advice, adduced 
in the end as compromise, is invariably adopted. Always 
he succeeds in conciliation, It was as well for him he 
could not go (as Gordon wished he might) to Khartoum ; 
yet 'twould have been interesting to see the Mahdist vote 
exploited. However, he has converted the respectable 
Schnadhorst to Imperialism; and Unionist Dukes work 
cordially with the man who sent his thousands to the (at 
that time) Uncrowned King, 

How much he has saved us the wise that sit in Parlia- 
ment will never understand. That he has brought the 
empire of Monomotapa within our bounds is the least of 
his actual achievements. With little but his own money, 
the nerve of his choice five hundred, and Lobengula’s dis- 
trustful respect for the British, he balked the unholy in- 
trigues of Pretoria, Portugal, and the zealotry of the 
German pale. Namaqualand is practically ours, The 
Transvaal will be absorbed by the Customs’ Union. Not 
much longer may Delagoa half-castes evince their natural 
pravity unhindered. For the doing of what remains 
something rests with us as well as with Mr. Rhodes, 
Nothing is more natural than the objection to promiscuous 
immigration, But we cannotehave Johannesburg drained 
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of Englishmen and no replenishment from home. The © 
south must not become Dutch again, and all the weary 
round to recommence. Mr. Rhodes is before everything’. 
right in jealously picking his instruments, He has gotten 
a fruitful possession, and he sows it with chosen seed, 
trusting in the goodness of his stock. In words himself 
has used, it takes five years for a man to know the colony 
and five more to accommodate himself to its conditions. 
As director of the South Africa Company he does not 
press the rule. His frank recognition of capacity where- 
ever he finds it is one of his greatest qualities. But in his 
character of Premier he must not turn off the flood of 
British emigrants now when they are more than ever 
needed. He may back his Preston-Fox to any tune 
within the gamut of his cheque-book; but South 
Africa must none the less be British to the marrow. 

He is capitalist, Minister, and Englishman. His private 
means, his political position in the colony, and the support 
he draws from home: these are the pillars of his strength, 
Ali three exist to one end: the aggrandisement of himself 
and the race to which he belongs. He is loyal to the 
British flag. But we must not blunder in our partnership. 
Here is a man of no vulgar ambitions. Dead, indeed, and 
empty are the pursuits of them that have no thirst for power. 
But power too quickly gained is a draught that plays tricks 
with the strongest brain. In the gambling-hell south of 
the Zambesi we have played without understanding or 
success, but at last we have a cool head to manage our 
cards. He ventures for the highest stakes with a masterly. 
‘audacity. It should be ours—not to spoil his hand but 
-~to wateh his game. HoWwever, it were ungracious ta | 
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hint distrust of a man who has already done as much for us 
as any man of his generation: and from whom we hope for 
more. It is only in the event of another dose of Liberal 
mismanagement that he would be thrown back on the 
Africander Vote. When the present Ministry has begun 
its second tenure of power we can go forward with more 
confidence. With breathing-time assured, we could hope 
for a real reconstruction of our polity, in which the opposi- 
tion between Imperial and colonial interests would lose its 
meaning. But the Cape is not Australia. Our blood and 
treasure—our reputation—have been squandered for these 
lands. And it is nervous work loosening our hold over a 
part, even to make sure of the whole. 

The Premier’s position in colonial politics is peculiar— 
and characteristic. It is he who by opening the Pungwé 
will cripple the Dutch power and lessen in some measure 
the trade of Cape Town with the interior. Yet he is still 
supported by the Africander Vote which raised him to 
office: because, by his influence with the Home Govern- 
ment, he is gaining Basutoland for the old colony, and 
therewith the command of the Customs’ Union of to- 
morrow. He echoes the cry of ‘ Africa for the Colonials’ : 
yet he is introducing into the country the best class of 
Englishmen that has ever settled there. In fact, he is 
reconciling very successfully elements quite irreconcilable, 
and riding his three horses at once with equal daring and 
skill, It has become his habit to attain his ends before the 
world has realised their impossibility. And all this he 
eontrives not by cunning or chicanery but by the 
methods proper to greatness. He is no swearer by Janus. 
His aims are lofty; he possefses the political imagina 
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tion; and he has the power of working with the right 
men. He that has a reputation for success shall never 
lack friends and favour. Mr. Rhodes has proclaimed 
a free career for talent—has enlisted the best energies 
of South Africa and Great Britain. . We may not choose 
but support him. Our history in Africa has been a his- 
tory of mistakes; and if an entirely new era be setting 
in with these chartered companies, that too is mainly due 
to Mr. Rhodes. Financier, filibuster, statesman: he is the 
typical hero for a commercial age. He understands adver- 
tising as thoroughly as an American ticket-agent ; and if 
there is in him something of Walker of Nicaragua—well, 
so much the better for us and for South Africa! All waits, 
or goes by default, till the strong man appears; at whose 
coming difficulties are overawed. The land of our desire 
is before us. In the best of that land shall we make our 
people to dwell; and if we know any man of activity 
among them, him shall we make their ruler. Mr. Rhodes’s 
career is a discourse on the indispensability of kings, 


HENRY DU PRE LABOUCHERE, 
Esea., M.P. 


Labouchere is at all popular among cultivated 
and intelligent persons. If any misfortune 

a of a humiliating kind befell him—if he were 
made thoroughly ridiculous, detected in some piece of 
roguery, or badly beaten in an action for libel—they would 
all be glad; but if he were altogether removed from the 
present sphere of his existence, their gaiety would be 
eclipsed. Indeed, if the lives of well-known politicians 
were dependent on the votes of any considerable number 
of persons, Mr. Labouchere might fairly expect to be able 
to insure upon moderate terms. 

It is said that humorousness may always be resolved 
into contrasts. Mr. Labouchere lives in an atmosphere 
of contrast. By birth and breeding he ought to be the 
essence of refined and successful piety and staid respecta- 
bility. His uncle, Lord Taunton, was a man in every way 
suited to the soft and courtly name of Labouchere. He 
moved in a little circle of persons who combined—and 
some of them still combine—the strictest religious views 
_and principles with the faculty of acquiring and retaining 
solid wealth, and a great deal of it. He was a model of 
stainless probity and commercial and political soundness. 
He devoted his time principally to public life, and while 
j : ; ! 19 
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his partners put on fortune as some men put on flesh, 
officiated with immaculate propriety as the trustee of large 
settlements, and rarely invested in anything except 
Consols ; and therewith he achieved success in the House 
of Commons chiefly because he inspired the sort of personal 
confidence now universally reposed in Mr. W. H. Smith. 
What more natural than that his nephew should receive 
the name of Du Pré, which combines the aristocratic and 
the pastoral in one virtuous suggestion? It is the only in- 
artistic point in our Mr. Labouchere’s own history, that since 
1880 he has discarded the Du Pré. He would be yet more 
entertaining if he still lived in its halo, Every now and 
then a reminiscence of his origin crops up. A few years 
ago he had to explain, in the course of a prosecution for 
swindling, that it was his practice to keep his current 
account with Messrs. Williams and Deacon, the well-known 
bankers, up to £20,000, and that the reason why he had 
net sooner suggested the prosecution of a person whose 
defalcations had diminished his balance by £5000, was that 
the circumstance had not happened to attract his atten- 
tion. 

He was not new to Parliament in 1880, but he was new 
as a leader of the extreme democratic party. Since then 
he has prospered greatly in that capacity. The stupidest 
and least practical sort of Radical takes him quite in ear- 
nest. Such persons believe that he would continue to 
advocate a ‘ progressive income-tax, if he thought there 
was a possibility of its serious suggestion by a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. There was once a Mr. Woodhead, who 
-got into the Parliament of 1886 for the Spen Valley, in 
Yorkshire. Mr. Labouchere moved to abolish the House 
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of Lords, and Mr.Woodhead was absent from the division. 
Spen Valley demanded an explanation, and got it in the 
form of a letter, setting forth with infinite naivelé how it 
was all Mr. Labouchere’s fault, because he spoke so flip- 
pantly on this important occasion that Mr. Woodhead, ex- 
hausted with a long day’s work, indignantly seized the 
opportunity to go home to his tea, and when he returned, 
behold! the division was over. The incident attracted a 
good deal of notice: partly because it was so amusing that 
Mr. Woodhead should not see the fun of his dinner, his 
tea, and his unfortunate name, but mainly because it re- 
vealed the existence of abysms of faith in Mr, Labouchere, 
in which few persons, not themselves the slaves of Radical 
caucuses, had had the strength of mind to believe. It is 
probable that Mr. Woodhead, and persons like him, do not 
mix in the society of moderately educated and intelligent 
men sufficiently to see anything humorous in Mr. Labou- 
chere ; but, for all that, he is a person of great humour— 
far too much, for instance, to be able, while proposing the 
abolition of the House of Lords, to conceal his perfect 
familiarity with the circumstance that his speech is purely 
and simply a piece of rather entertaining obstruction. 
Another piecasing contrast about Mr. Labouchere is that 
between him and the gentleman whom Providence—which 
The Spectator once accused of being ironical—saw fit to join 
with him in the Parliamentary representation of North- 
ampton. Mr. Bradlaugh was nothing if not in earnest. 
Probably nothing but his equally pathetic and obvious 
conviction that the question whether or not Charles 
Bradlaugh sat in Parliament for Northampton was one ot 
Imperial importance, enabled’ him to carry his Qaths Act 
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with so little difficulty. He was extremely ignorant on a 
vast number of subjects, and had all the arrogance which _ 
ignorance alone can give; but he was honest as the day, ; 
and as much in earnest as one of Longfellow’s copies of 
verse. Consequently, he and his colleague made a truly 
picturesque pair. Let it be suggested that cabs and 
bicycles ought to be allowed the free use of Hyde Park. 
Mr. Bradlaugh would immediately think whether it would 
or would not benefit the poor (himself being one of those 
curiously constituted people who are in favour of equal 
rights only as long as they are not extended to the rich). 
He would then declare that the Park- ought to be made 
convenient for poor children who want to (and do) play on 
the grass, and that therefore the proposal about cabs was 
ill-advised. Then up would jump Mr. Labouchere, and 
urge that he wanted to see not only the children of the 
poor playing on the grass but also the parents of those 
children pottering round the Park in hansoms, watching 
the gambols of their offspring. And gentlemen like Mr. 
Woodhead would regard it all—not as a piece of equally 
ingenious and audacious argument in favour of an idle and 
rather mischievous proposal but—as a thoughtful argument 
on behalf of the People. 

It is necessary to say a word or two about Truth, In | 
his newspaper Mr. Labouchere has shown that he is but 
mortal, and can lose his temper. He never forgives a 
. lawyer who in the course of an action for libel stigmatises 
his paper as a disreputable publication, nor a person whom 
he has libelled, and who recovers damages against him. 
He has also on some occasions shown malignity deplorable 
in a byffoon, however undeserving : as in the case of a’ 
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certain paragraph published by him regarding an ex-editor, 
to whose dismissal he was presumably a party. The atti- 
tude of his subscribers generally to the editor of Truth re- 
sembles that of a medieval monarch towards an impudent 
Fool. He reviles them to their faces, and they pay him 
for it. We shall probably never know more than Mr, 
Labouchere chooses to tell us of his peculiar dealings with 
the lamented Pigott. It is not the least romantic eir- 
cumstance about this curious personality that Mr. Labou- 
chere is part owner of the Daily Nens. He is clever 
in advertising himself: one of his methods being to pro- 
mote, by means of his newspaper, schemes for giving 
treats to poor children. They probably cost him about 
ten minutes’ occupation in the course of the year, because 
Truth is a good deal in the hands of the leisured classes, 
whom Mr. Labouchere is always endeavouring to injure. 
Nevertheless they give much innocent pleasure, and it is 
only right that children as well as their elders should get 
some amusement out of Mr. Labouchere. 

In a certain sort of Parliament, Mr. Labouchere might 
become a dangerous man. It is not probable that any- 
thing short of the immediate prospect of suffering in his 
own pocket would divert him from any scheme that 
seemed likely to do harm, to produce disturbance, and to 
attract any kind of votes. But it wants a stern moralist 
indeed to feel for Mr. Labouchere the reprobation he de- 
serves. It is difficult to be habitually angry with a man 
whom you never speak of by any name but ‘ Labby.’ 
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Meet is an old reproach upon us Britons that we 
are an inartistic race; and it is a fact that, 
44 Eas being not Greek but Gothic, we are slow to 
S72 Ss recognise perfection and quick to prefer in- 
tention to effect. We do not feel accomplishment. We 
had far liefer be led to think—(or to think we think)— 
than be made to feel. We esteem suggestion violently, 
but for realisation we have neither eye nor heart. In the 
work of art that means one thing alone we take the scant- 
est interest. It matters nothing in its favour that, con- 
sidered as expression, it is so faultless that the thing it 
means is expressed in absolute terms. What we love above 
all, and what we are interested in above all, is the work of 
art (so called) that may signify anything you please. Give 
us something that may be interpreted—(for we must still 
be understanding and translating or the thing is not art)— 
in not one way but twenty, and we are content. Nay, it 
is then, and then only, that contentment is possible. We 
are the fanatics of the ‘broken line’; for obviously it 
might well have been perfect, and to speculate as to the 
wherefore of its imperfection is to rejoice in the exercise 
of the true xsthetic capacity. We rejoice in ‘intellectual 
music’ and the ‘poetry of paint,’ nor ever reflect that we 


might just as profitably rejoige in the intellectual quality 
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of a bath-brick or essay to besmear ourselves with the 
paint of poetry. For to us the artist is firstly and secondly, 
and so down to eighteenthly and lastly—a Soul; and 
either hig art is the expression of a Soul, or it is nothing. 
Or rather it is something; but that something is not Art. 
Art is not style, is not accomplishment, is not the perfect 
use of a certain material. No; art is something to say— 
above all, something to say that no two will hear and re- 
ceive alike. Art, in a word, is Personality. For us the 
painter that has learned no more than the A B C of his 
craft; for us the glass-monger that sets one’s teeth on 
edge with his colour, and makes havoc of all accepted 
canons of design ; for us the poet that so teems with ideas 
and is so beggared of faculty and means that not one of them 
ever gets embodied in words; for us the musician whose 
Treatise on the Irregular Verbs occurs to him as a composi- 
tion for eight-part chorus, orchestra, and harmonium, It 
is everything that all these are transcending the limits of 
their material; for to do that is to reveal oneself an artist. 
And, conversely, it is nothing that their technical quality 
is more or less imperfect ; for the artist is so independent 
of accomplishment that the more rules he breaks the 
nearer is he to supremacy, and t*e firmer his hold upon 
our admiration. With Blake at his elbow, who cares— 
who could care—for Reynolds? Who that can away with,. 
the ‘easiness’ of Milton has ever penetrated to those fast 
nesses of expression where Norbert and Constance and t 
Queen live on indulging in suggestiveness, and Senda 
the unique, the unapproachable—defies the human niind 
to do its worst ? 
Salvini—(‘One does not gay Mr. Ceesar,’ quoth my 
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Lord Byron of the incomparable Walter Scott)—Salvini is 
an artist of a different type from Blake (let us say), or 
Browning, or even Mulready. He is a pupil of Modena, 
who was the pupil of a pupil of Talma (‘incomparably 
the best actor I ever saw,’ says Carlyle); so that he re- 
presents a tradition of singular completeness, To do that 
adequately demands a natural equipment of the rarest 
kind; and Salvini’s gift—his unrivalled voice, his com- 
manding presence, his inexhaustible invention, his unique 
capacity for gesture, his tremendous temperament—are 
equal to the call. It demands, too, an accomplishment 
so finished and so exquisite as to be patent to the most 
chuckle-headed among votaries of the Imperfect; and 
Salvini’s command of the resources of his art is so far 
beyond all possibility of question that the British Critic, 
devoutly cherishing a Personality, has found no worse to 
say of him (and it) than that his art is accomplishment and 
nothing else. In elocution he could give points and a 
beating to such artists as Delaunay and Coquelin; his 
mastery of the stage is so complete that he not only dares 
to do without ‘scenery, dresses, and appointments,’ but 
makes you grateful for the absence of the stage-manager _ 
and be exceeding glad ‘n the simple presence of the actor. 
*Tis a sin against the modern canon ; but ’tis a sin of which 
none but the highest genius backed by the most con- 
summate accomplishment is capable; and Salvini commits 
it as often as he shows himself upon the boards. For in 
truth not only is he an artist in the best sense of the 
word : he is also, be the medium what it may, the greatest _ 
artist of his generation. It is objected by all them that . 
love the Personal, and are fain of the Suggestive and the. 
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Picturesque, that he is stupid; and it is a fact that his 
conceptions are distinguished by a breadth and a sim- 
plicity—what one of his admirers has called a ‘headlong 
unity “—that make speculation impossible. There is no 
room for doubt as to fis meaning. If he plays you Iago, 
the mob waits for him at the stage-door, and he must 
remove himself from the scene of his achievement by secret 
and circuitous ways. It is the same if he prefigure Lear, 
or Hamlet, or Saul, or Othello, or the Gladiator. The 
impersonation is so overwhelming in effect that you are 
left with neither time nor energy to inquire if he might 
not have conceived it on other lines, and with neither 
heart nor intelligence to wonder what he did or did not 
mean at any given point of achievement. If you know or 
care anything about the art of acting you thank the gods, 
and are supremely happy ; for here is a culmination of the 
art, and while it exists for you—till the curtain falls, and 
there is an end of ‘all the roaring and the wreaths ’—you 
can, if your faculty be equal to the demand this man will 
make upon it, enjoy to the top of your bent. The concep- 
tion is simple; the details, for all their number, are so 
appropriate and apt as to seem essential ; the execution is 
consummate ; and what more would you? Nothing (it is 
retorted) but a Personality. And then you know that 
all is better than ever; for that you are consulting with 
them to whom the chief interest in Paradise Lost and the 
Agonistes consists in the fact that they were written by the 
husband of Mary Powell, the assailant of Salmasius, and. 
the Latin Secretary of Oliver Cromwell. With them for 
whom there is no art that is not the negation of asthetics,. 
inasmuch as they are deaf afid blind to the fact that the 
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Artist is never so great as when he is working in accord- 
ance with the laws of his material, and that to seek for 
other effects than those it yields is but a betraying of 
barrenness—a proof that themselves were appointed from 
the beginning to know nothing about the point at issue. 

It is said that Salvini is greatest in comedy—that not 
to have seen his David Garrick is to know nothing of the 
heights his genius and accomplishment have made ace 
cessible. It may be so; for his art abounds in revela- 
tions, and for them that have contrasted his Othello, say, 
and his Hamlet with his Conrad (in la Morte Cwile) to 
doubt his universal capacity is not easy. You see him in 
Shakespeare; and he is an incarnation of the Romantic 
Drama. His Othello, his Hamlet—(it is worth pondering 
, that Browning, himself the least simple and articulate and 
the most confused and ‘suggestive’ of writers, accepted 
the Hamlet of this most impersonal and least mysterious 
of actors as an absolute of the part)—his Lear, his Mac- 
beth—what are all these but so many passions in action? 
so many realisations of the romantic ideal by the aid of 
means essentially and unalterably classic? Here is Shake- 
speare; but here also are simplicity of conception, the 
selection of significant and useful detail, the elimination 
of whatever is impertinent, consummate execution, and an 
irresistible unity of effect. To dilate upon ‘ points’ were 
to show oneself unworthy of ministration ; for Salvini has 
no more ‘ points’ than Phidias has ‘ points,’ or Rembrandt. 
But what an illustration of Shakespeare is that whole 
fourth act of Othello! Who that has seen can forget the 
gesture with which his Macbeth accompanies the counsel 
to his mate to ‘bring fortls men-children only’? And 
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the ‘ Pray you, undo this button,’ of his Lear! And turn- 
ing from his realisation of these enormous figures, these 
types and exemplars of Romance, to the Conrad of la 
Morle Civile, what a triumph of ‘realism’ is here! What 
an achievement in prose as finished, as consistent, as appro- 
priate in intention and as overwhelming in effect, as these 
tremendous facts in poetry themselves? Has Salvini’s last 
act in this piece (one is moved to ask) been equalled in 
histrionics? Has ‘realism’—the demand for novel and 
recognisable detail—been carried thus triumphantly to 
such a point as here? The man is dying of strychnine ; and 
here are all the symptoms of strychnine poisoning. Here 
is nothing but the actor plus a table and chair ; yet the face 
swells, the dreadful eyes protrude and glare, the colour 
changes, the spine stiffens, the heart’s action fails and 
struggles and ceases, the end comes like a clap of thunder. 
Not till after do you reflect that the whole impersonation 
has been conveyed to you in the same consummate terms, 
and that there is only the difference of opportunity be- 
tween Salvini dying of a certain poison and Salvini narrat- 
ing the circumstances of his escape from prison—a passage 
which so keen a critic as Mr. Henry James has deseribed 
in Janguage that might seem excessive even here. 

But we Britons are an inartistic race. We love our 
accomplishment imperfect, we call for inspiration insuffi- 
ciently expressed, we prefer our ‘Personality’ ineducate 
and ‘but half made up.’ For we have the instinct of the 
Fetish also, and in his vague and antic suggestions of the 
divine we are content to ignore the actual presence of 
divinity. 
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singular talent is to insult him; so ‘critics’ 
talk as if theatrical geniuses were thick as 
, jewellers in Princes Street. The stage, 
whose followers commit bigamy when they marry, is not 
for taking very seriously, and little harm is done by writing 
of actors—a term that includes actresses: there being 
little difference between—as if they were larger than life. 
But this trick of the pen has its drawbacks: as now when 
we would say something of Mr. Irving. If we question 
his genius, ‘tis with no intention of making him smaller 
than his fellows. They step down with him. We start 





with the assumption that persons of genius have something. 


else to do than act. 
Some writers on stage matters (with bumps that Sydney 
Smith would have liked to examine by candle-light) suffer 


from a rush of indignation to the lips every time a lady of — 
good society—which is often a euphemism for bad society — 
~-takes to the boards and begins with Rosalind when she _ 


ought to have worked her way up from Jane,’a maid- 


servant, We are of those that smile: knowing she will be | 


Jane, a maid-servant, presently, or that, if not, ’tis of no 


consequence. But, nevertheless, the actor who rises from 
positive ee to taking the stage side of the comipany—- 
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(as a leading juvenile once took it of his sweetheart : who 
thereupon, though she loved him, cast him off for ever)— 
‘has done a more creditable thing than the actor who can 
pay down a hundred pounds, and so start with a salary of 
twenty. Mr. Irving has climbed to honours without 
-money or influence, and he holds the first place on the 
English stage by right of conquest. The lifting power 
has not been genius, for genius is best described as a 
‘something’; and though you do occasionally feel the 
something about him, he never gets hold of it himself. 
It keeps pace with him: like the boy’s shadow that the 
owner never could catch. | 

There were days when the boy lost his shadow, and 
there are seasons when Mr. Irving loses his. These 
are when he plays in Shakespeare or in sublime poetical 
dramas by another of the same called Wills. His sunny 
moments, when the shadow is strongest, are given over to 
melodrama or to farce. It is sacrilege to say so, but the 
melodramatist in five acts and a prologue is the tailor who 
gives Mr. Irving his best fit. Melodrama is farce with the 
fun out, and, whether with the fun or without it, Mr. Irving 
is almost great. His Digby Grant was better than Mr, 
Terry’s Phenyl, and for generations no such melodramatic 
acting has been seen as the Lyceum manager in The Bells, 
The Lyons Mail, and Louis XI. Among the bejaped of 
what humorists call the comic papers the most popular, 
next to the Scotsman and his sneeshin, is the low comedian 
whose dream is to play Hamlet; but this is less of a 
jest than it seems to those that have written it on theit 
hearts. They say that Salvini’s David Garrick is as 
‘good as Salvini’'s Othello; «and however this be, it 
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seems certain that the great tragedian and the great 
comedian, if we ever see them, will probably turn out to 
be one person, for none, be he writer or actor, can ever 
perceive the comedy of life unless he also sees life’s tragedy. 
The two are revealed together or not at all; and the same 
inseparable connexion exists between melodrama and farce, 
so that Mr. Irving is remarkable as Jingle because he is 
remarkable as Matthias. They are the small change of 
tragedy and comedy, and the reason why melodramatic 
and farcical. actors abound, while we are still questing for‘: 
tragedian and comedian, is that in art it is easier to 
exaggerate life than to be true to it. The tragedian must 
sink himself, while the melodramatic actor is the better 
for his mannerisms. Mr. Irving fails as Macbeth because 
he is ever Mr. Irving; he succeeds as Matthias for the 
same reason. In melodrama his eccentricities of move- 
ment, voice, and gesture are an attraction: mannerisms, 
so long as they are strange, assisting to individualise a 
character itself unnatural in conception. It is thus, too, 
with farce. The melodramatic and the farcical are both 
monstrosities, and as monstrosities they must be treated 
to be art. 

Yet, though Mr. Irving carved his way to big letters by 
his acting in eccentric parts, it is as a Shakespearean player 
that he must now be judged. Howbeit he were a new 
Bill for the pacification of Mr. Parnell, he could not expect 
more space than London journals give his Shakespearean 
revivals ; and throughout the runs of Macbeth and Faust—- 
for Mr. Wills’s play is of the immortals—his audiences sat 
so devoutly that any unprincipled person could easily have 
taken acollection. This is Hr pondering over or chuckling 
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at according to the philosopher's temperament, for Mr. 
Irving in Wills and Shakespeare is mostly ludicrous or 
painful. From the comparatively judicious he receives 
muffled applause—for you must not cheer in church— 
‘because he has a superb idea of the character, only he 
cannot bring it out.’ Which is generous of them! But 
if you want an egg, you cannot heartily thank a hen that 
tries in vain to lay. Mr. Irving’s conception of Mephis- 
topheles may be as fine as Goethe's or even Wills’s, but 
for all that the Lyceum Devil was such as one has seen 
before in the blue fire of a pantomime. Supposing Antonio 
capable of striking that bargain about the pound of flesh, 
and thinking it a merry jest on the part of a Jew who 
pranced so fearfully as Mr. Irving did, it is still hard to 
believe that Portia would ever have had an opportunity of 
appearing on business in the Venetian Parliament House, 
for would not all the local medicine-men have pronounced 
this Shylock of unsound mind? Mr. Irving’s Hamlet was 
scholarly in fact, as most of his Shakespearean acting is 
scholarly, in conception ; but the best that can be said of 
his Romeo is that it is not pleasant to remember. In 
Macbeth, he is, no doubt, at his strangest. You might 
bear with the weird figure wading the stage as if he were 
in long grass, his eyebrows working like a weaver’s shuttle, 
but what of this grotesque poltroon who rushes quaking 
about his house, with his wife after him as if to deprive 
him of his latch-key? °’Tis a Macbeth that could scarce 
have terrified his grandmother. Miss Terry’s Lady 
Macbeth is equally unShakespearean from sheer want of 
physical strength; but farce and melodrama suit her as 
ill as Mr. Irving’s methods Succeed with tragedv and 
c 
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comedy. The one will scarce be wholly satisfactory in. 2 
play that suits the other. | 

If the stage can ever be made a profession worth cor. 
sidering along with the others—but it can never be—Mr. 
Irving is the kind of man to make it. Despite his limita- 
tions, he is large-minded, scholarly, earnest, and full af” 
faith in his-calling. Owing to him more than to any 
half-dozen others, the pros and cons of this possibility have 
been discussed to tediousness, and a review without an 
article on the player’s social status will some day sell high. 
When the arguments are carried on by clergymen, the 
public can at least draw this conclusion: that there is little 
to choose between the unctuous who denounce the stage 
as a profession for enticing young persons into immorality, 
and the earnest who doubt if women can by any chance 
be ‘pure’ unless they are in the ballet. In after-dinner. 
speeches too, that need not be reported, it is seriously argued,’ 
to the clink of cannikins, that acting is one of the great 
arts, and that Shakespeare is for the footlights rather than 
the closet: as he doubtless is for al] them that don’t go 
home till morning. Lastly, the theatre has achieved a 
height of popularity never scaled before in Britain. For all 
which things our Mr. Irving is largely responsible. He and 
certain other players who would be a credit to any calling 
take the place in society they have fairly won ; and in circles 
that make a clutter of their doings it is the fashion to 
patronise the rank and file. A hard-worked people raust 
break its chains now and again; and the theatre with its 
lights and music and condensed novels gives the most relaxa- 
‘tion in the shortest time. But Mr. Irving is deceived, in 
taking this to mean a the stage is ee as a ee 
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_ it comes to dismissing our sons and daughters to its practice 
we are distrustful as ever. This is not prejudice. The 
profession of which Mr. Irving is the honoured chief will 
absorb but few that are capable of better things. Wonder 
is often expressed at the sight of the high-born actress 
mixing familiarly with the actress—perhaps a greater than 
herself—who cannot spell the name of the theatre at which 
she is employed ; at the veneration of the actor who has 
‘eaten his dinners’ for the leading man who began as 
call-boy. But there is nothing strange in that. The high- 
born person has more in common with the ex-eall-boy, the 
barrister absorbed in the utility business with the unlettered 
Lady Gay Spanker, than she with other ladies, and than he 
with other barristers. Something there is—(but not the 
something quoted above)—that makes them different from 
other men and women, and sends them to the stage; and 
thus it is that spite of Mr. Irving’s example and encourage- 
ment, the stage gets few recruits from the real ‘outside.’ 
There are still three sexes: men, women, and players. 


WALT WHITMAN 


1] HE career of Walt Whitman affords a striking 
illustration of the irony of Fate. He set him- 
self to glorify the doings and the manners 
of his countrymen, and his own life has 
been a practical protest against the ceaseless dollar- 
hunting, the self-assertion, the feverish activity of the 
typical American. He attempted to deliver poetry from 
what he deemed her feudal, old-world fetters, and he 
became the slave of narrower formulas than ever bound 
a disciple of Boileau. The would-be prophet of Peace, 
he has written poems that burn and ring with the true 
spirit of battle. He advocated simplicity as the art of arts ; 
he declared that the true master’s style should have the 
‘perfect rectitude’ which marks the flight of the grey gull 
over the bay, or ‘the tall leaning of sun-flowers on their 
stalk’; and he has hardly been excelled in the production 
of senseless incoherences. No man ever exulted more in 
bodily delights, in health and out-door activity, and for 
years he has been a semi-paralytic. The panegyrist of 
Democracy and of ‘These States,’ he has lived to admit 
that Democracy appears to be eliminating ‘something that 
gives the last majesty to man’; he has lived to describe 
These States as ‘a sort of dry and flat Sahara,’ where 
flionanty, vulgarity, and low cunning are supreme-—where 
36 
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the range of manners, ‘or rather lack of manners,’ is 
probably ‘the meanest to be seen in the world.’ He pro- 
claimed himself the jubilant singer of progress and the 
myriad activities of man; and the inspiration of his 
highest thoughts and noblest rhythms has been drawn 
from a brooding, deeply imaginative consciousness of the 
presence of Death. 

He has suffered from unfair hostility, and, perhaps still 
more, from rash partisanship ; but the storm raised by his 
Leaves.of Grass can hardly excite our wonder now. He did 
not merely outrage the conventions of respectability ; but 
——a very different thing—he violated the sacred instinct 
which enjoins silence on a certain class of subjects. It is 
clear, however, that his offences sprang from sheer wrong- | 
headedness, that they were unprompted by prurience or 
bravado: the innate purity of the man need no longer be 
called in question. And with his deplorable passages of 
verbiage ridicule has long since done her worst. Let it 
be granted that the sooner the greater part of Whitman's 
work is thrown over to the Prince Oblivion, the better for 
Whitman’s fame. The one thing now of service is to un- 
derstand and enjoy the noble poetry imbedded amid dull 
prose and grotesque extravagance. 

Whitman has been through life the victim of a transparent 
fallacy: namely, that the laws of art must vary with 
political and social changes. The America about him was 
unlike the Old World—was vast, crude, hopeful, teeming 
with energy, and offered a welcome to all comers. There- 
fore, the American poet who would prove true to his | 
mission must treat of all and every subject in forms 
unused by European writefs. Poetry must cast’ the 
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: jingling fetters of rhyme, and move with cisea gate gait 
: to the conquest of new and ampler realms. In short, he a 
tried to bind down the art by brand-new iron formulas, . « 
The art laughs at the formulas as ‘the sea laughs at 
wrinkles,’ but the formulas have gone far to ruin a true 
poet, a high thinker, and a writer with a noble sense of 
rhythm. 

Whitman renders one inestimable service. He leads 
you into the open air. His verses, as Mr. Swinburne wrote 
of them many years ago, are truly 

‘ Sweet-smelling of pine-trees and grasses, 
And blown, as a tree through and through, 
With the wind of the keen mountain passes "— 
are full of the sounds and odours of the woods, and the 
salt breath of the sea, and the music of waves in the dusk, 
and the lusty morning air, and the red dawn and the 
silvery mystery of moonrise. In dealing with the outer 
world he repeatedly strikes out phrases at once felicitous and, o 
unborrowed : witness ‘the vitreous pour of the full moon’ 
just tinged with blue ;’ and the apostrophe to the ‘howler 
and scooper of storms,’ the ‘capricious and dainty sea ;’ 
and the magnificent allusion to ‘the huge and thoughtful 
night.’ His war-poems are remarkable for the same close 
adjustment of words to external things. They contain 
passages—as that which tells of the ambulance-wagon 
moving by with its ‘red drip’—-which stamp themselves 
‘ineffaceably on the memory. In his descriptions Whitman i 
is as realistic as he is mystical in his beliefs. 

Two pieces in the Leaves of Grass outweigh all the rest | 
of his work. More than that, they are poems which 0 
other American writer has equalled for passion and depth | 
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‘and nobility of thought. One of these is the opening song 
of the section -headed ‘Sea Drift.’ It is the song which 
‘tells how, as a boy, the singer listened through the night 
to the bird’s lament for his dead mate: how, with the - 
tears running down his cheeks, he cried to the sea for the. 
answering word that would lull the agony the bird’s song 
had awakened within him ; and hhow— 


* Answering, the sea, 
Delaying not, hurrying not, 
Whisper’d me through the night, and very plainly before i aa 
Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word Death.’ 


The second, ‘ When Lilacs last in the Dooryard bloomed,’ 
is even more beautiful — is, indeed, one of the loftiest 
threnodies ever written. The poet’s sorrow passes into | 
mystical ecstasy ; but his mysticism is neither emasculate 
nor obscure : 


| * Praised be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise ! praise! praise ! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come un- 
falteringly. 


Approach, strong deliveress ; 
When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

'Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 


| Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 
Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the. 
prairies wide, 
Over the dense-pack’d cities all, and the teeming wharves and the: 
Waves, 
“"'T float this carol with joy, with Foy to thee, O death!’ 
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- After that majestical hymn, the charnel-house horrors of 
Poe become trebly repellent; Longfellow’s ‘Reaper’ 
seems a conventional puppet; and la Grande Endormeuse 
of Victor Hugo is little better than a rhetorical figment. 
Poet after poet has sung, and versifier after versifier has 
echoed, the old, hopeless, immortal song of ‘Come away, 
come away, Death.’ But Whitman’s is a far other strain. 
The contemplation of Death—and of Death dissevered 
from any thought of future rewards and punishments— 
exalts him to ecstasy. There is no writer—at least there 
is no modern writer—who so powerfully enforces the idea 
of Death as of a dark, warm tide, silently rising and sweep- 
ing away the agonies inseparable from sentient existence. 
Other poets, when they do not contemplate Death from 
the standpoint of the Christian, regard it with or stoicism 
or horror; or, like Shelley, they weave a web of many- 
coloured intangible fancies over it ; or, like Lucretius, they 
brood with stern despondence on the terrors of the tomb. 
But Whitman turns to Death with the rapture of a lover, 
and the confidence of a religious enthusiast. He strikes a 
note new in Western literature. In the verse of this 
would-be iconoclast and innovator, the mysticism of the 
Far East is blown back in melody from the shores of 
the New World. There is no such note in Latin or 
Greek or medieval verse; but it is the note which, 
scholars tell you, was struck by them whose thoughts are 
embalmed in the sacred books of India. That Whitman 
should unconsciously re-echo it completes the impression 
of irony conveyed by his whole career, He has frittered 
away his powers on what he mistook for new sources of 
inspiratiop, and which are in feality fallacies as old as the 
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days of Cleon the tanner. He aspired to sing ‘the march- 
music of democracy, and he will live as the singer of the 
‘old eternal themes—Friendship and Love and Death. He 
aspired to make his verse the mirror of a continent's life, 
and his loveliest lines are the echo of the song of a ‘ grey- 
brown bird.’ 


MR. JAMES G. BLAINE 


600 Z4EARS ago, when the ill-starred Garfield was in 
process of election to such fame as the White 
House and a madman’s revolver can bestow, 

: a his opponent was the professional politician 
whe fills, under the third of his successors, the office of 
Foreign Secretary to the American Republic. Mr. Blaine 
was then, as now, rather notorious than famous. Then, as 
now, he was known for a wire-puller of the first order and 
withal as bold, unscrupulous, and reckless a trafficker in 
the national resources and the national reputation as the 
century has seen. Then, as now, too, he was hand and 
glove with the ablest and richest of the gang of capitalists 
who use the Government of the United States as a means of 
self-enrichment at the cost of the body politic. And then, 
as now, he was well and adroitly served by the little army 
of henchmen, in the press and out of it, which takes his 
money and his orders and rejoices in no morals save of 
his furnishing. But it was all of none avail. In submis- 
sion as in revolt, alike as victim and as beast of prey, the 
American Citizen is an amazing creature. But he drew 
the line at Mr. James G. Blaine; and accordingly that 
‘continental liar from the State of Maine,’ as marching 
choruses of electors describe him—(‘ continental,’ by the 
‘way, may be accepted as a Pentlemanly equivalent for the 
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aia original of ‘blooming ’)—went down, as i had 


already gone down before Hayes, and as he was presently - | 


‘to go down before Cleveland ; and Garfield went up. Ina _ 
little while, however, he took his Blaine aloft to him, and | 


as Foreign Secretary, his Blaine at once proceeded, to ‘boss’ 
the continent from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, That he 


conceives to be his mission in life: that and the tail-twist- 


ing of the British Lion. His interference in the affairs 
of Chili and Peru was a master-stroke of impolicy; his 
patronage of the M‘Kinley Tariff was expressly designed 
to the wounding and the hurt of the Dominion ; his con- 
duct of the Behring Sea negotiations has been distin- 
guished by a more than an American combination of igno- 
rant smartness and impudent spread-eagleism; he is 
charged with the design of worrying Cuba to the prejudice 
of Spain—just as he has been accused of fermenting dis- 
cord in Nova Scotia and otherwhere to the prejudice of 
this Empire. It is certain that he made himself President 
(to be President of something or other is his mania) 
—of the Pan-American Congress, of whose proceedings— 
secret, sweet, and precious as they were, and fraught with 
disaster to an effete and purblind Europe as they were 
supposed to be—nothing has come, nor ever wil]. It is 


known that his are the clauses in the M‘Kinley Act which ° 


empower the President to impose duties without the con- 
‘sent of Congress, and lay an impost of exceptional weight 
and volume on ‘tea grown East of the Cape of Gagd 
‘Hope’ : that is to say, on tea of British Indian cultivation, 


It is undeniable that as a mischief-maker on the laggest 


| ‘geale and in the name of These States he has no diving 
‘ival,. But it is improbable that he will ever be privleged 
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to sit at. the world’s table as the chief of the American 
nation. For one thing, he is over sixty years old, and his 
health is bad; and for another, the American nation 
neither loves nor trusts him. He has bid higher than 
most political persons, even in the United States, would 
bid for the Irish Vote; for did he not persuade poor mis- 
guided Mr. Harrison to send the dynamiter Egan as 
American Minister to Chili? He is the crony and the ally of 
the ‘trust-makers,’ the monopoly-mongers, and the friend 
and colleague of that eminent ‘Boss’ who plundered the 
state treasury of Pennsylvania, and who helps him to pull 
the strings of the great Republican interest. But he will not 
be President in this world; and in the next, where wire- 
pulling is impossible and a ‘picturesque moral character’ 
still counts for something, his chance is poor indeed, 

The truth is, the man’s record is bad for a professional 
American politician. He has been a score of years in 
Congress, and has always been a Protectionist and an ally 
of the monopoly-mongers, of the Jay Goulds and the 
Camegies, and—consequently—the practical oppressor of 
middle and working classes. In their interest he has 
worked and fought and made such reputation as is his, 
and in their interest he has perpetrated some of his gross- 
est blunders and accomplished some of his most shameless 
achievements. During six years that he was Speaker in the 
House of Representatives he was openly accused of pro- 
moting three railway schemes—to the American capitalist 
of to-day as sure a source of fortune as the high seas under 
the Jolly Roger to his predecessors—and of taking advan~- 
‘tage of his position to further the plans of certain sharks 
who shal] be nameless here. * Men went so far, indeed, as | 
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to name his price—{it was said, for example, that his 
services to the Union Pacific had been worth some sixty 
thousand dollars, or £12,000 sterling, to him)—and a cer- 
tain Mulligan produced a number of letters which, it was 
understood, would make conviction inevitable. Mr. Blaine’s 
conduct of affairs—how he contrived to possess himself of 
these documents (it is told that he persuaded Mulligan to 
let him see them in good faith), and then read out the less 
damaging and the less dangerous in full Congress—is matter 
of American history. It is matter of American history, 
too, that public opinion held him guilty but ‘smart’ 
withal, as the renowned Scadder was ‘smart,’ and hard to 
run down; for the incident was largely and resolutely 
used to the prejudice of his several attempts upon the 
Presidency, and contributed in no small measure to his 
several defeats. No doubt, too, it will be used in his dis- 
favour if he lives to contest another election, for which he 
has been in training ever since Mr. Harrison made him 
Foreign Secretary. His attitude is impudently anti- 
British. He poses as the undying and implacable enemy 
of this Empire: on these grounds he appeals to the Irish- 
Americans. In truth, there is none like him, none, to twist 
the Lion’s tail. His little feat in boycotting the Jamaica 
Exhibition was scarce worthy of so eminent an artist. 
But his rehabilitation of the man Egan remains a master- 
piece after its kind—as does his performance with our 
indiscreet and innocent Ambassador; and if his attempts 
upon Lord Salisbury have been dismal failures in fact, they 
have shown at least that his heart is good, and that, con- 
sidered as a paviour of the nether regions, he has merits 
neither few nor small. Buf in America the Irigh Vote is 
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no more omnipotent than here. The equanimity with 
which the nation endures the achievements in dishonesty 
inflicted in the sacred name of Government is astonishing 
enough : but at certain crises it is wont to rise and insist 
on having its way. It has risen thrice, as we have seen, 
and Mr. Blaine is still the guest of the White House—the 
guest and not the master; and ‘tis pretty certain that it 
will rise again, and to the same most laudable purpose. 
. Moreover, Mr. Blaine is without a reasonable party cry. 
His cleverness has been his undoing. He did his best for 
the M‘Kinleyites, and he dallied with Reciprocity. It 
was the commonest swindle, of course; but he deceived 
himself with it, and while he was sporting with it in the’ 
shade another Republican proceeded to float the old 
flag of Protection, and left the clever creature to go to 
the country on his merits as a tail-twister, with naught 
to recommend him to the people save his proved and 
manifest subserviency to the pay-masters and the hench- 
men of the bloody Clan-na-Gael. He is of Scoto-Irish 
descent—the fellow-countryman of Tweed and ‘Hughey’ 
Grant, the scion of a line of Ulstermen on the father’s 
side and of a strain of pure Irish Catholic on the other. 
So that, perhaps, his sympathies do really lie in the direc- 
tion of the Vote by whose means he hopes to achieve the 
great ambition of his life; perhaps it is with genuine 
heart that he tackles the Lion’s tail, and essays td 
show himself Lord Salisbury’s match in manners, histoty, 
diplomacy, and international law. One may hope #0, 
at least; for one would rather think of him as parcel 
fool than whole immitigable knave, and no alternative 


is possible. . 
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_ he Souther States are not alone in calamity, The 
North has her Negro Question also, and the name of it is 
Political Corruption. Mr. Blaine is the type and the éx- 
‘emplar of the professional politician: of which class, so 
far as himself is concerned, it shall suffice to note that, 
howbeit an heir of certain lands, his sole means of liveli- 
hood, since he gave up journalism, has been politics, and 
he is very rich! Behind him and his like are the trust- 
makers, the corner-merchants, the artists in monopoly, 
the capitalists who use their wealth (as a highwayman his 
pistol) to prey upon the weaker and the worse-armed 
among their countrymen. For a nation thus set between 
the Devil and the deep sea—between the possibility of a 
- relapse into Voodooism on the one hand and the certainty 
of ‘boodle’ and the Irish Vote and the Knights of Labour 
on the other—the outlook is desolate enough. And yet 
one does not despair. It is tolerably clear that one of 
these days the Black Belt will have to be wiped out of 
existence, and it is not doubtful that the means employed 
to that end will not commend themselves to the Humani- 
tarian. Why should not some such purge be operated in 
the North? Good government is rapidly becoming im- 
possible there ; for do we not all know of what excesses— 
in peculation, in open robbery, in jobbery as scandalous as 
the ages have contrived—the professional politician has 
proved himself capable? And have we not all seen some- 
thing like an attempt at breeding a quarrel between 
Britain and America for no other reason than that one 
particular professional politician has set his heart on béing 
President? Where such offences against human and 
‘ ational morals are common, there, surely. reaction is 
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‘inevitable. The moment the American Citizen has had 
enough of making money and going to Paris, Mr. Blaine. 
and his kind will either depart this world in peace, or 
will take to the high seas and the road as their re- 
nowned exemplars did—and were hanged for doing— 
before them. | 


LORD JUSTICE BOWEN 


me N the Year of Jubilee it seemed fitting that 
such a learned and dignified body as the 
3. judges should felicitate Her Majesty the 
aa Queen. They met in solemn conclave to 
consider a draft address. ‘Conscious as we are of our 
shortcomings,’ it began; and the phrase struck a jarring 
note; and one (like Cato) accustomed to give his little 
senate laws expressed the thought that lurked, with a 
modification, in the minds of others. He was not aware, 
he said, that as a judge he had any shortcomings. ‘Then,’ 
said a Voice, ‘let us put “Conscious as we are of one 
another's shortcomings.’ ’ The owner of the Voice, so 
the bar believed, was Lord Justice Bowen: for none 
besides has the gift of gentle irony. 

His position does not give him frequent opportunities 
for its display, and his chief characteristics on the bench 
are his command over the facts and the law of a case— 
(a thing that in his position should, but does not, go with- 
out saying)—the dignified courtesy of his manner, and 
withal so high a literary excellence in the enunciation of 
his judgments that to hear him after the yelling common- 
places of the bar is to have ‘a fearful battle render’d you 
in music.’ Now, a courtesy that is exquisite and perfect 
and yet not womanish is scarce possible to the Saxon; 
and certain briefless and graceless ones have dare@ (with 
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shame be it admitted) to speak of. Miss Bowen ; ; = ‘this but 
shows their lack of understanding, for the Lord Justice’ s 
politeness, howbeit extreme, is never exaggerated. Behind 
it are a strength of mind and a reach of knowledge which 
command respect ; and then, it is plainly the natural out- 
come of a sincere and generous, a noble and sympathetic, 
nature. You are sometimes reminded of the Lord Chief- 
Justice of England as you listen; but the suggested com- 
parison is much to the advantage of the Lord Justice. 
Another ground ‘of resemblance is that both are literary 
men as well as lawyers; and though Lord Coleridge. is 
not unworthy of the great traditions he inherits, yet the 
Lord Justice’s judgments are infinitely sounder law than 
his, at the same time that they are at least equally good 
literature. They are models of luminous exposition, of 
subtle and refined reasoning, of the skilful application of 
principle to fact ; whilst they are full of phrases so felicitous 
they take rank as legal maxims. Direct literary allusion 
would be out of place; and though the Lord Justice once 
branded an argument—(is it not written in the book of the 
Chronicles ?)—as worthy of Tristram Shandy, most of his 
utterances derive their form alone from literature. ‘Here 
be specimen pearls at random strung. His judgment in 
North Central Wagon Company v. Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincoinshire Railway Company is a remarkable example of 
driving a coach and four through an Act of Parliament: : 
it showed that the doctrine of those very medern statutes, 
the ’78 and ’82 Bills of Sale Acts, is full of refinemente:at 
subtle as ever entered schoolmat’s brain. » His exposition 
of the Married Women’s Property Act in Scott v. Morigyi “is 


‘also a strangely ingenious piece of reasoning, ‘Mone: satis: 
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Tia is ‘the judgment. in Vagliano Brothers wT he Bank 
of England, in which he was chosen as the mouthpiece of 
“the majority, The sum involved was important, but more 
important still was the question, how far is a bank re- 
sponsible forthe forged bills it has cashed? The matter 
has been taken to the Lords, which tribunal has reversed 
the Lord Justice’s decision ; but his judgment will always 
be remarkable for its admirable exposition of the relation 
between banker and customer. More characteristic than | 
all is his brief deliverance in the somewhat trifling case of 
Borthwick v. The Evening Post—an attempt on the part of 
The Morning Post to prevent the partial borrowing of its 
mame. Banter and sarcasm seemed for once appropriate 
to the expression of a judgment, and these two pages are 
as pleasant reading as you shall find. But why multiply 
_ illustrations? Nowadays the reports are only too volu- 
‘mirtous, Something is found worthy of record in the 
‘ sayings of the Court of Appeal at well-nigh every sitting ; 
and the result ig that in a few years the deliverances of 
' any one of its members come to occupy hundreds of pages 
(which they may read that will). And besides, in the case 
of a judge with literary tastes you rather turn to writings 
addressed 1o a less clerical circle than the British bar. _ 

Here the effect is a little disappointing. The bulk is 
| small, and its constituents are of the nature of parerga. A 
_ essay on Delphi, and the South American notes of 
‘Vacation Tourist’ are comparatively juvenile essays, 
‘ sa need only be mentioned for completeness’ sake. The 
“y paper on Law—contributed to Mr. Humphry Ward's. col~ 
e ; eae. of essays on the Victorian era—is a very eoerird 
‘ wideout of judicial progress between 1837 and 1887; but 
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such popular summaries are journalism, and have the per- 
manence thereof. A well-nigh forgotten pamphlet, The 
Alabama Claims, issued as long ago as 1868, is a very fine 
piece of reasoning in favour of arbitration, and denotes 
with tact and temper a good many things that make for 
the American view of the question. The Lord Justice's 
mild irony shines lambent in certain phrases: as ‘ The rules. 
which obtain among nations are not the same sort of law 
as is administered at Nisi Prius’; as ‘ International law is 
hardly to be explained by taking the nation as a nation in 
one hand and the idea of a chose in action in the other, 
and shaking the two together’; as ‘He borrows legal 
codes from municipal law and projects them into space’ 
-——this last an excellent description of the renowned 
Historicus his method. All this is eminently characteristic, 
but ’tis scarce so important that it need detain. Especially 
as behind it is the Virgil m Englsh Verse, the metre a sort 
of modified rhymed hexameter. It is a piece of work not 
treated as Pope and Dryden treated the two masterpieces 
of antiquity—by writing two new poems—for the Lord 
Justice is obviously a lesser poet and as obviously a greater 
scholar than either Dryden or Pope; but it is a consistent 
and often a successful attempt to give ‘the sweet and 
solemn majesty of the ancient form’ in English. Turn, 
else, to any of the more famous passages—that in which 
Anchises foretells the fate of Young Marcellus will do. as, 
well as another: . 
‘O for his filial love ! for his old-world faith! for his hand 
Matchless in battle }’— 7 

and you find that the ‘haunting cadences’ of the Man- 
tuan have their tuneful ech8 in this latest of many versions. 
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This is the complete list ; and each article is so good of 
_ its kind that you ask with regret why it is not longer and 
fuller. What is the explanation? Partly, perhaps, a 
prosperous legal career. He sailed in smooth waters from 
the first. He did so well at Rugby and Balliol that his 
way was plain, and while he was still (legally) a very young 
man he was made junior standing counsel to the Treasury, 
or, in professional slang, Attorney-General’s devil. So far 
he was no doubt much occupied; but this is a truly superior 
fiend, for it is a settled matter that he is made a judge 
without passing through the Q.C.-ship. The translation 
came in 1879, and three years afterwards the translated 
one was moved to the Court of Appeal. That tribunal is 
not exactly an ingenious device for the Endowment of 
Research ; but its members have a good deal of leisure, 
and in this case you are disposed to resent the fact that 
so little has come of it. But the Lord Justice is not in 
good health—that is one answer; and, again, he is a 
modest man, and by great learning and a fine faculty of 
literary appreciation you may rather be repelled from than 
impelled to composition. The past looms up too large. 
Its very majesty overshadows the petty interests of our 
fleeting day. Is one worthy to tune one’s feeble pipe to 
the pitch of those mighty harmonies? Everything seems 
already said—and said so well! To produce a book is so 
easy to the general that the true respect is for him who 
feels there is a certain impertinence in production. Were 
it not, indeed, like running up a wooden shanty against 
the very Parthenon? Thus, it seems scarce a paradox to 
say of certain characters that they would have succeeded 
better had they been worse gifted. A taste too vice, to 
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stoop to the popular stuff that makes what fools call farce,” 
4 mind too scrupulous to engage with zeal in the vulgar 
strife of politics, a sympathy too wide to sink the man in 
the lawyer—the exemplars of such qualities as these are 
beyond eyeshot of the Man in the Street. Reporters 
interview them not, nor are clubs named in their honour ; 
but the gods have found them consolation, for they are 
mightily indifferent to such rewards. But you cannot 
stop here, nor can you say that such facts explain how it 
is that the Lord Justice is not merely unknown to the 
general but is completely out of the running for the three 
highest pieces of preferment in his own profession. In 
truth there are real imperfections. Morally, physically, 
and mentally, he has been too much eoddled. His path 
in life has been too closely shaded: you would that hé 
might have had far more of sun and wind and rain. Knox 
in his wisdom prayed that the Church might be delivered 
from the bondage of the Universities; and perhaps an 
application of his phrase will occur to you as you listen to 
certain utterances savouring rather of the study than the 
market, for you may look at men as well as nature ‘ through 
the spectacles of books,’ In sooth ’tis all too much in the 
air. There is the fatal touch of unreality about much of 
the Lord Justice’s work. Nay, worse, over-refinement and 
excessive nicety are weaknesses in themselves, and Lord 
Bacon wisely reminds his successors ‘to beware of hard 
| Constructions and strained Inferences; for’ there is. “no 
worse Torture than the Torture of Laws.’ And thos this 
" vate and gifted nature is fated to pass through life and ‘to: 
leave no lasting vestige even in the narrow way of his ‘own 
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MR. GEORGE LEWIS 


Re) fezeee F you captured that excellent foolometer, the 
mW, Man in the Street, and (like another Socrates) 
delivered him of an opinion as to the must 
| eminent lawyers of the day, among the very 
frst names born of his Minerva would be that of Mr. 
George Lewis. As the legal calling absorbs much more 
than its fair share of intellect, the position is satisfactory ; 
and if you consider the obstacles in the way of popularity 
it becomes positively brilliant. Mr. Lewis is a solicitor ; 
and though that branch of the profession is more lucrative 
than and as honourable as the other, its members are little 
before the public. Like the mole or the miner, the 
solicitor works underground: he prepares the case for 
others. His the toil, theirs the glory; Sic vos non vobis 
might be said of him—and said with a certain pathos— 
were it not for his bill of costs. This difficulty Mr. Lewis 
has overcome. His is the most notorious name upon the roll, 
and himself one of the conspicuous figures. in London. 
. Who. but knows the. small, slight figure, the pale, regular 
Semitic, features, the complacent smile—nay, even the 
i Immensikoff,’ the coat of fur, in whose vasty deeps the 
: ‘wearer seems rather hid than garmented?_ How has. it 
_ al been done? Let us look at the man's, career, and 
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Sprung from a family of criminal lawyers, he-began by 
giving himself to the Old Bailey and the Middlesex 
Sessions ; and at these centres, native to famous wits, he 
was soon recognised as a very clever young man. Not to 
believe the present has exhausted the future is the way of 
his race; and as youth went on he grew smarter and 
smarter still. In those ill-smelling yet conspicuous corners 
the barristerial life is less profitable, if more in evidence, 
than the solicitorial. To the advocate the shrinking figure 
in the dock is a mere outline—the personality must be 
created and filled in from the cold, bald matter of the 
brief; while it is the duty of the other to enter into 
persona] relations with the malefactor, to be interested in 
his possibilities and in himself, to hearken, and suggest and — 
prompt until the theory of innocence assume a certain 
plausibility of demeanour. A curious education, truly ! 
To listen, day by day, to stories of passion and folly and 
crime and suffering ; to be the confident of horrors scarce 
equalled in the masterpieces of criminal literature, till they 
come to be the commonplaces of existence, the very stuff 
of the social fabric—this it is to be an Old Bailey lawyer. 
And the effect of it all is that you become incapable 
of amazement as of belief, that you acquire complete 
command of artifice and wile, and that you develop an 
effrontery as matchless and superb as honest mortal may 
achieve. Our Ulysses (IloAvrporos, in sooth) has long. 
since left these dismal regions far behind: it is only on 7 
great occasions (as Cleveland Street business, for instance) 
that he revisits their glimpses ; and yet—(so hard it is to 
rid oneself of early influences !)—‘shades of the prison- 
house are round the boy’ even yet. In the police-court, : 
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the solicitor has equal audience with counsel, and when 
Messrs. Lewis and Lewis engage’ in criminal cases the 
senior partner almost invariably appears to prosecute or 
(if fate so will it) to defend. It is evident that he 
imagines his strong point to be cross-examination ; and his 
cross-examination, which has been always well reported 
and is always admired of the people, did something, in 
effect, towards setting him where he is. Yet is it coarse, 
brutal, insolent, often rambling and irrelevant—a bad copy 
of the manner of the late Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, in his 
time a favourite in Ely Place; yet is it altogether inferior 
work—as who should say rather bludgeon than rapier: the 
knuckle-duster on the fingers of a chartered bully and not 
the clean and brilliant attack with the naked hand of a 
real fighter. Again, if your business take you to Ely 
Place on another quest than that of good strawberries you 
will have (unless you be a very great personage indeed) to 
wait in the plainest of ante-rooms ; and you will look about 
you (like Goliath); and you cannot choose but fall to 
thinking of former clients, your predecessors; and an 
overmastering sense of villainy will take possession of your 
soul, till, catching the shadow of your face within some 
mirror, you shall recognise that you, too, exactly feature 
the criminal type; and your offence is rank, but whether 
murder or only bigamy you cannot precisely determine ; 
and all you know is that if a man in blue came in at the 
door you would instantly go out by the window. At least 
one imaginative client has recorded his sensations in some 
such terms as these; and the record was not without its 
teachings for the firm. A lesson learned at the Old Bailey 
was that there are good casey and bad, and above all, cases 
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to catch the public eye and ear. These last are sure pass-_ 
ports to legal fame, and legal fame means legal basco 
And... ! Do you begin to ‘smoak’ him new? 

And here must come at least a passing reference—to 
borrow a picturesque phrase from Bacon—to the ‘ orange- 
tawny bonnet.’ Mr. Lewis has too much sense and dignity - 
to be anything but proud of his race; and it is a faet, that 
in good points and in bad—in vulgar and brazen insolence, 
in calculated finesse, in the dexterous management of men, 
in the instinct of essentials, in tenacity of purpose—he 
might stand for the very type of Israel. His very relaxa- 
tions have served him better than years of toil serve other 
men. The theatre is a luminous point, an object of 
enduring interest, in the eyes of vast multitudes of men. 
Whether it centre in ‘ Jonson’s learned sock’ or ‘the white 
bosoms and silk stockings of your actresses, Davy’ were 
foreign to the present inquiry; it is enough that the 
interest exists, and that the sayings and doings of stage 
people are eagerly chronicled and. greedily read. Now, 
Mr. Lewis has a passion for the play. Almost from the 
first he has been the. histrion’s devout admirer: so what 
more natural than that, whenever some star shoots madly 
from her sphere, the falling ray should gild his features? 
A theatrical case furnishes one of the most honourable points’ 
in his career. No doubt it turned out a show affair; but 
it was not that in the beginning, and it remains one proof’ 
among others of a real kindness of heart. Add that he is. 
genial, suave, courteous, a pleasant companion withal ; 80 
that. naturally his society is courted, and he goes to. every- : 
body's worth going to. And the police-court vulgarity? : 
Of course it is not visible.- But is it clean, vanished? 
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Does the toad still lurk at the heart of the icwcceal ? oris 
it that insolence and suavity are mere externals ?—are but 
tools to take up and lay down as occasion serves ? Cer- 
tainly the man must have a vast deal of suppleness and 
adaptability to suit himself to differences so glaring and so 
gross as are presented by (to name some recent clients) 
the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Parnell and the Irish Party, 
Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Stead, Lord Euston, Lord and Lady 
Dunlo, Lady Colin Campbell, Miss Violet Cameron. These 
are only a selection, for indeed what great case is there 
where he is not? And is it not evident, the sense in 
which he is an eminent lawyer? 

It is not urged that he is deeply learned or widely read. 
His eminence is shown in other fields: in getting up the 
case, in soliciting the right witnesses, in retaining the 
right counsel, in marshalling and parading the right facts 
in the right order, in making a flagrant hit by some 
ingenious preliminary move. This last practice it is that 
has been most serviceable to his reputation. It is curious 
to note how few pure legal points arise in his cases: 
indeed, the conundrums propounded to him by his fair and 
noble clients must be of ludicrous simplicity; the office- 
boy at Ely Place could probably answer them quite as 
| efficiently as his master. And yet these same clients do 
very well to betake them to Ely Place, even though a bill 
of Messrs. Lewis and Lewis (or common report most grossly 
lies) be fearfully and wonderfully made. For even in 4 
law-court a knowledge of life is often more important th@n 
a knowledge of law, and it is not for nothing that you jf 
from the purlieus of the Old Bailey to Marlborough Hoyts 
bet:two minor examples be given of ‘his stratea'v. Iki” the 
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Colin Campbell divorce suit Mr. Lewis stood for the wife, 
who came to him as one exposed to attack. How admir- 
ably ingenious was that idea of making her the attacking 
party, and of surprising the other side (just laboriously 
finishing its preparatories) by the service of a petition for 
divorce! Again, in the libel case against Mr. Emest 
Parke, the notion of issuing a warrant and locking up the 
defendant as a preliminary was singularly happy. It was 
useless as a means of preventing the escape of a man who 
never meant to flee ; and in effect its purpose was far other. 
It impressed the public with a sense of the resolution with 
which a shocking charge was to be faced ; and it imparted 
a distinct flavour of the gaol-bird, a perceptible hint of the 
cells, to that puer infeliz, and was the first step (and a 
pretty decided one too !) on the way to conviction. 

Is not there something pettifogging and unchivalrous 
about all this sort of practice? and is not there something 
of the same about Mr. George Lewis himself? That may 
be. It is not meant to place him in the same rank with 
Coke, or Mansfield, or Jessel. We do but show an in- 
teresting figure, and explain a success beyond question 
brilliant though of its essence ephemeral. 


LEO XIII 


) party SSENTIAL to our estimate of every man who 
Ye is by his office speaker or writer is the 





question as to the language he inherits. 

=k §=With what accumulated experiences is it 
charged? Whose vitality has struck life into it? whose 
rhetoric has enfeebled, and whose platitudes exhausted ? 
Using the language of his office, a Pope utters words ful- 
filled with unique bequests. The authority of all the 
Pontiffs, their final mental security, compared to which 
there is nothing worthy to be called conviction in any 
apostolate in the world, give his Latin an old power, and 
enforce by it an ancient claim. Unfortunately the words 
too are old; they cannot shirk comparison to the Teutonic 
tongues which have a future to achieve. Ifthe moment 
of essential immortality be somewhat on the young side 
of perfection, there are languages now just worthy to be 
spoken after the end of time. Of the tongue of the Popes 
is rather to be predicted the immortality of Tithonus, 
Nevertheless its very quality as a language long removed 
from its materialistic beginnings makes it fit for the 
dignities of thought. The Popes now, being Italians, are 
not speculative, and their language serves them for the 
dignities rather than the difficulties of thought. Nor 


would a speculative temper be tolerable in a Pope. No 
: ae | 
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- eonstitutional monarch is less free to hazard an initiative. ; , 
In none would originality be less welcome. The Roman 
Pontiff, then, if the truth be told, writes platitudes: but | 
platitudes that compel attention to the great assertion 
upon which they are the unwearied commentary. Nor, 
has any Pontiff made ampler use of language, written and 
oral, than Leo x11. in proportion to the time he has worn 
the great triregno. Encyclicals which justify the other- 
wise intolerable word ‘lengthy’ have flowed from his pen | 
in numbers year by year; and students of theology in its 
three divisions, dogmatic, moral, ascetic (spiritual), admire 
them for their scientific accordance with the consensus of 
the Catholic Church. For the Pope’s conscience in such 
things is very strictly kept. The outsider, on the other | 
hand, finds in them old Catholic doctrine stated in an 
enormous number of words. But now and then, still 
within the limits of the theology to which he is bound, 
Leo xu. has made definite a matter until then left very 
much to the personal opinions of theologians. For in- 
stance, one such decision, pronounced by the Pontiff as 
universal teacher, but not under the stamp of Infallibility 
(encyclicals, sermons, religious writings of a Pope are 
not held to be infallible), was called forth by Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s anti-slavery crusade and by the emancipation 
of the bondsmen of an Empire by his late Majesty. of 
Brazil. On that occasion His Holiness defined. the in- 
stitution of chattel-slavery to be contrary to the natural 
law. It had always been held an offence against the re- 
vealed law under which the Christian world ‘orders its... 
morality. To declare it repugnant to the law of Nature: 
is to eponesas it as a Edy mare heinous sin, « The | 
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-pevealed law is somewhat arbitrary and even variable; but 
the natural law is held by the Catholic Church to touch 
close on the mysterious Centre and Origin of morality, the 
imroutable law that says so few but so great things: the 
law under which the very Creator is said to ‘do right.’ 
Such distinctions in the nature of responsible human 
actions, drawn by the authoritative hand of a Pontiff, are 
not without interest to the laity: they always flutter the 
theologians. 

Otherwise the messages of Leo xu. to the many millions, 
who hold their rule of faith and their law of life from the 
Church of which he is the Chief Bishop have done nothing 
more striking than to stimulate certain forms of exterior 
devotion. He has made the Rosary one of the most 
popular services in the churches of the world; and to 
balance this favour to a Dominican invention he has urged 
the faithful to flock into an association called the Third 
Order of St. Francis, once intended for the more asceti- 
cally-minded of those who live in the world but are not 
of it, but by Leo xi. made a little easier. ‘Tertiaries’ 
are still supposed to abstain from worldly amusements 
-and from display. But they generally allow themselves 
a little theatre-going, with a discreet following of the 
fashions. They probably abstain from making pleasure 
the business of life, and give definite time to the personal 
service of charity. ‘I want millions of Tertiaries,’ said 
Leo xt; and he wrote a letter in very choice Italian— 
_ every cadence most elaborately rounded—in praise of the 
_poverello di Dio, the rapturous St. Francis, whose naked 
and pierced feet had consecrated the hill-paths of Umbria 
bee by Perugia, where Leo x1, was long Arphihichap 
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Francis, Father of the Friars, without intending anything 
beyond the matter in hand, helped into literature the once. 
grave and simple, and still canorous and tender, language 
of the peninsula. A pilgrim, he went alone singing in 
young Italian his hymn to his brother the sun, having 
before his lifted eyes a line of hills as rhythmic as a line 
of Dante. , 
Passing rather tremulously, and penetrated with very 
intimate sorrows for public things, on into his eighth 
decade of years, Leo xm. is a very sinal] old man, so low 
of stature that a man of ordinary height kneeling at his 
feet is aware of the Pontiff’s bent head not very far above 
his own. Meanwhile the fatherly hands, so slender that 
the rings which many monarchs sent him for the Jubilee 
will not hold on his fingers except over mittens, are rest- 
ing on the stranger’s head or patting his cheek with an 
impulsive affectionateness. He is impulsive in all his 
ways, extremely vehement in speech, having the complete 
abandonment to the matter of the moment which marks 
his race. Preoccupation may be as trivial as the trivialities 
from which it habitually distracts us who are English ; it 
does not necessarily become us to make much boast of it ; 
but such as it is, the Italians have not attained to it: the 
completeness of their interest from moment to moment is 
as unimpaired by the habit of living as is a child’s. The 
Pope speaks, preaches, laughs in this national temper. 
His culture is probably no more than that of other Halians 
of his class and time. Inheriting the banal old conviction 
of Italian pre-eminence in the arts, Italians of eighty have 
never questioned sixteenth century art, nor become fully | 
aware of the great Teutonic mind. Music fares no better — 
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in St. Peter's and the Sixtine under Leo than it did with 
his predecessor. It is almost all deplorable ; and the little 
school of modern musicians, students of German music, 
whom Liszt left behind him in Rome, wonder yearly at 
the. enduring reputation among strangers of the Papal 
Choir. But the Pope’s chief accomplishment is a Latinity 
which gives his prose unvarying dignity, and veils the 
absence of ideas from his verse. His reputation for 
diplomatic ability doubtless implies something of the 
subtlety of the chess-player. To the vigour of the 
Centre Party in Prussia is chiefly due the close of the 
Kultur-kampf, but its victory was made more possible 
among parties and less unacceptable to the Chancellor 
by the Sovereign Pontiff's concessions with regard to 
the personnel on the Catholic side. Bishops whose 
presence stimulated the disastrous war—or was held to 
do so by the statesmen who disliked them—were called 
to Rome and promoted, and their successors made a com- 
paratively easy peace. No principle was compromised, 
but men were moved. The return of almost all the reli- 
gious orders to Germany, and the removal of obstacles to 
the religious education of the laity and to the more tech- 
nical education of the clergy, form undoubtedly the 
greatest success of the present Pontificate. In its relations 
with the kingdom of Italy, all has been failure. That 
the possession of Rome is necessary to his independence, 
Leo xin, has asserted many hundreds cf times. But how 
the possession of a little city, without international guar- 
antees, could secure his independence for a day, and how 
international guarantees could secure it more effectually with 
Rome than without it—these things he has never explaiped. 
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‘The action of the Italian State has been throughout’ 


poosii and contemptuous. What it took by force it 


keeps with defiance, and the Pope has been spared nothing _ 
that the energy of a hostile party and the indifference of a 
frivolous’ people could make him suffer. And yet his 
virtues might have secured to him the consideration that 
his officially violent language forfeits and repels; and 
surely even Crispi might have acknowledged outwardly, 
what we must know inwardly, that the Latin of ecclesias- 
tical indignation has a mildness, and confesses a futility, 
all its own. Devoted and laborious, leading a hard life 
under the jewelled mitres and the embroideries of office, 
self-denying from the heart of ‘hearts, Leo xm. has no 
known faults. What might seem such belong not to him- 
self, but to his vocabulary. His very nepotism—and he 
has nepotism in a modern form— is to be placed among his 
less conspicuous virtues. He likes the young Conti Pecci 
‘to have horses, and the Contessine Pecci to have diamonds ; 
he made his most humble-minded and pious elder brother 
a Cardinal, and he holds him as the best and wisest man 
on earth; he keeps near him the associates of his former 
episcopal life. And, after all, this ending must belie the 
beginning. It is a moral estimate that is the only essential 
estimate of Leo xi. Not any intellectual success, but 
the daily difficult achievement of a solitary sanctity within 
is the aim of his personal life. Publicly he stands—even 
though many millions fulfil towards him in the world the 
office of Cordelia—the Lear of thankless children, a little | 
_ shrill in his menaces, but keeping unimpaired the dignity 
of a : paternity rejected, 
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RCHDEACON FARRAR is the Blondin of 
the English Establishment: for years he 
has been poised as it were upon a theo- 
logical tight-rope; his career has been 

one feat of intellectual gymnastics. To become the hero 

of the Broad Church party he assumed a position of illogi- 
cality only to be sustained by an exquisite achievement 
in equilibrium. He has attempted to bring about a union 
between reason aad faith, which are no more marriageable 
than oil and water; he has openly flirted with Science, 
the bugbear of the Evangelical; he has strenuously de- 
nounced the prevailing belief in eternal torment ; there is 
scarce a topic from art to criticism, from Greek particles 
to the origin of language, but he has discussed it with 
that pompous familiarity which is peculiarly his own. His 
introduction to The Early Days of Christianity proves him 
to have as keen a relish for certain subjects as that ‘good 
man Stead’ himself, and that he van discuss the depravity 
of human kind with an unctuousness not unworthy the 
poet of The Maiden Tribute. To provide instruction and 
amusement for the young, he set out to prove that the 

British school-boy, if he be not addicted to habitual drunk- 

enness and occasional thievery, must needs be a prig. By 

‘this time Eric ; or, Litile by Little has found its way to the 
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limbo of forgotten literature ; but to many generations of 
school-boys it was presented as a truthful picture of life : 
few of a certain age but were forced to endure its ‘ scourges 
of doubt and repentance,’ and of these not one but shud- 
ders at the memory of its gréasy ideals and its rank and 
fulsome sentimentality. But, of course, the Archdeacon’s 
most distinguished performance is his Life of Christ, for in 
its scope and diction there is something which has en-~ 
deared it beyond all other books to that enormous family 
in Philistia which is still supposed to speak the tongue 
that Shakespeare spake, and hold the faith and morals 
held of Milton. It is the New Journalism in excelsis. To 
the majority of men its subject would have suggested re- 
straint, sobriety, the dignity of reverence ; but Archdeacon 
Farrar attacked it with the familiarity of a writer of tittle- 
tattle or engaging paragraphs; and, what is worse, he 
gauged the taste of his public to a nicety. That is the 
secret of his strength: he has never allowed himself to. 
lose touch with the great and grievous middle class, A | 
certain article is demanded in print and from the pulpit; 
and this demand he is ever ready to supply. His audience 
is better dressed and better schooled than that which 
looks with rapture for the effusions of the chaste and ele- 
vating Dagonet; yet he, no less than Mr. G. R. Sims, has 
won his laurels by never rising above its level, and by care- 
fully refraining from packing his sentences with more 
thought than its intellectual stomach can digest off-hand, 
Much may be done with rhetoric of the cheaper kind :. 
purity of diction and dignity of phrase are of small ac- 
count in comparison to rapid effect and picturesque vapid- 
ity. Agwriter to whom the question ‘What went ye out 
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for to see?’ suggests some pages of pleasing speculation 
is plainly designed by Providence to achieve an easy and 
brilliant success. 

In the estimation of his admirers Archdeacon Farrar is 
nothing if not ‘Broad’; and it is a fact that he has never 
permitted himself to be held fast by the trammels of the 
creed to which he has subscribed, but has travelled a stage 
further on the road to emancipation than the majority of 
his fellows. Thus,-’tis difficult to approve the tone in 
which the controversial matter was handled, but you would 
like to give him all possible credit for the good intentions 
of his Eternal Hope. Into the merits of the discussion it 
is not for us to enter; but it is well to remember that 
many to whom (rightly or wrongly) the fear of Hell was 
a continual torment derived much comfort and consolation 
from his reasoning. It is no mean achievement to have 
made the path through this world easier; but it is an- 
other question if upon this ground Archdeacon Farrar may 
lay claim to breadth of view, for which the rope he is 
poised upon affords no better opportunity than the plat- 
forms accommodating Evangelical and Catholic. It is a 
fact, indeed, that the Archdeacon has just as much sym- 
pathy for his opponents (whom he is never weary of 
seorning) as they have for him. Perhaps he has left them 
some distance behind; but his position is a rigid one; 
and though his own logic be faulty as theirs, he still dis- 
dains to admit that they can by any possibility have faith, 
or reason, or intelligence upon their side. 

Logic has never been the strong point of the Broad 
Church party. But Archdeacon Farrar has less apprecia- 
‘tion of it than most. From the outset he has maintajned 
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an attitude of criticism. All familiar with his preaching | 
know with what eloquence he can denounce antagonistic 
views, and with what startling epigrams he pelts the re- | 
presentatives of other schools of thought; and yet, when | 
he considers the wickedness of the critics who discharge 
for literature the function which in theology he has appro- 
priated for his own—(and who are all the while on sure 
ground and not on the sliding sand of  revelation)—he 
holds up his hands in thankfulness that he is not as 
they. Now, in questions unknown and unknowable— 
questions which everybody in the end must settle for him- 
self—criticism is both dangerous and delicate ; but hereon 
the Archdeacon is leonine in his assurance, magnificent in 
his disdain of doubts. His practice is to dogmatise upon 
what is incapable of proof, and to flout and gibe at those 
who cannot agree with him: refusing, on the other hand, 
to tolerate any form of literary criticism based upon a 
recognised tradition and governed by laws deduced from 
the method of the masters. Once he was so bold and 
resolute as to say his say upon Art, when he attained to 
altitudes, as it were to virgin snows, of Bleat where no 
man since--not even himself—has lived to set foot; so 
that two Congresses have been and gone, and his record 
is still to cut. Art to him is a kind of moral maid-of-all- 
work ; she is a ‘witness against national sins’; she is the 
‘inspired interpreter of the Ideal’; she is a ‘prophet of | 
God to unfold to common men the sacramental beauties 
of Nature’; she ‘deepens for us the spells of home affec- 
tion’; she is—in brief she is Juliet where he is Romeo, 
and she alone should rank with him as a national’ posses- 
sion, The cloquent.sermon from which these phrases are 
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culled is perhaps as good an example as exists of those 
masterly collocations of words which sound nobly but 
convey no meaning. It would be a pleasant diversion at 
afternoon tea-parties of the more serious sort to pluck out 
the heart of the Archdeacon’s deliverances upon esthetics, 
Where, for instance, is the Ruskinite, however hardened 
and enthusiastic, but would be baffled by the statement 
that ‘Art in her highest reach reveals the unattainable ; 
she is the interpretation of beauty in life under the light of 
the Incarnation’? Now, in themselves the most of these 
words are innocent enough ; but as arranged by our orator 
their effect is one of simple stupefaction. We are open to 
bet that not even Mr. Collingwood—Mr. Collingwood of 
Windermere—could grapple them and conquer. 

On the whole, though, Archdeacon Farrar has every 
reason to congratulate himself upon his career. The 
British public has been always ready to accept his fluent 
bombast as the fine gold of eloquence; it has hailed his 
exultation in adjectives as a passion of style; it has 
accepted the unctuous periods in which he advances his 
doubts as an evidence of intellectual emancipation ; and 
all is well with him. Perhaps he has a little over-played 
his part; for had he practised less assiduously the arts of 
the New Journalist his would have been a better chance 
of sitting among bishops. But he has prospered enough 
to prove that in the Church, as in literature, popularity is 
not the final test of merit; for that in every field the 
master quality is knowledge of one’s public. 


CARAN D’ACHE. 


1 HE fairies who attended the birth of Caran 
| d’Ache—for this is the name by which 
Emanuel Poirié prefers to be known—con- 
ferred upon him two of the richest and 
rarest boons that can be lavished on mortal man: a feeling 
for art and a sense of humour. To this happy combination: 
of gifts he adds an acute self-knowledge which has saved 
him from the vanity of idle experiment, the disappoint- 
ment of lost endeavour. He might have been a painter 
of cold académies, an exhibitor at the Salon, perhaps a 
member of the Institute. But in spite of all temptations 
to make merciless raids upon canvas—in spite of a secret 
ambition, which he is said to cherish still, of rivalling De 
Neuville and Detaille—he made up his mind at the outset 
that it was his destiny to be a humorist in black-and- 
white ; and his single-mindedness has been rewarded by a 
success never for an instant in doubt. 

His humour does not find expression in a literary arti- 
fice. He has no need to translate his wit from his own 
medium into another by a fragment of dialogue. Now 
Keene is dead, whatever fun there lurk in British carica- 
ture has generally to be explained in print, so that ‘tis all 
the more refreshing to meet with one who does not think 
it we: when he has made a picture, to append the 
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inscriptions, ‘This is a cow,’ ‘This is a tree.’ A combina- 
tion of lines drawn by the hand of a master is no less 
suggestive than an array of words. As an organ of sense 
the eye is—or would be, were it capable and were it 
trained—more quickly responsive than the ear. Only 
the incompetent artist needs a showman with a blatant 
voice and a pointer to explain his jokes. But be it re- 
membered that the material which serves the caricaturist 
may suggest nothing to the literary humorist. Each 
must select what is best suited to his own medium, The 
one is restrained by the field in which he works; the 
other has licence to deal with time and place. Try to 
translate Caran d’Ache’s Récit du Capitaine—for instance 
—into words, and the fun, so exquisitely suggested in the 
pictorial sequence, evaporates. It is indeed to the glory 
and honour of Caran d’Ache that he does not achieve his 
effects by any association of ideas that are foreign to his 
art. For beyond and above everything he is an artist. 
He observes with unfailing accuracy, and his hand is the 
ready servant of his eyc. Drawing is an instinct with 
him: it is no more difficult for Caran d’Ache to render 
an extravagant pose than it is fora boy who has passed the 
seventh standard to spell. And then there is always a 
peculiar elegance in his line, a refinement in his composi- 
tion, which gives his work the touch of decoration never 
absent from art. His method is exquisitely simple. There 
is no elaborate balancing of light and shade, no attempt 
to get colour out of black-and-white. He is generally 
content with suggestion rather than expression, and none 
knows better when to call ‘Manum de tabulé!’ In the 
whole body of his work it would be difficult jp find a 
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_ superfluous stroke, and you are constantly nae at the 
deftness of handling which tells so much with so little 
effort. He is wholly innocent of the pre-Raphselitish 
craze: his ensemble is never sacrificed to detail; and even 
when he introduces the local colouring of the First 
Empire, which he does with admirable effect, he never 
descends to the chronicling of insignificant facts. 

It has long been a convention with professers of cari- 
cature to regard their craft as a sort of satire in the flat. 
Many of them, with an insistence worthy of the Royal 
Academy itself, have attempted to melt with pathos or 
revolt by distortion. It has been their noble endeavour 
to move your anger or excite your contempt; but worthy. 
as their intention is, they have lamentably failed in their 
art: because, in truth, they have usurped the pulpit of 
them whose proper mission it is to watch over the sins of 
the people. Caran d’Ache is singularly free from moral 
taint. Art and humour are everything to him. He is 
never ‘improving, and only once or twice is he found 
attempting to lend his work a spurious interest by the 
introduction of contemporary portraiture. And even in 
les Courses dans U Antiquité, where the haunter of the | 
boulevards will no doubt detect many an allusion hidden 
to the general, there is wealth enough of pseudo-claasic 
humour and vigorous design to satisfy the most exacting, 
howbeit the topical subtleties escape his vision. In Britain 
things are ordered otherwise : the exaggerated portrait of 
a notorious politician or a popular jockey is ever good for 
a laugh, though it be stripped bare of art and merely 
‘record the victim’s taste in collars or his fancy in hats. 
It is the fate of humour te be bounded too often by its: 
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parish or its century. Clapham has not the same taste in 
jokes as Hampstead: Mr. Du Maurier can scarce raise 
a smile outside his own ‘set.’ But there is little reason 
for this exclusiveness in the nature of things, and Caran 
d’Ache’s wit is so little esoteric that you may laugh with 
him, if strenuousness stand not in your way, without 
any preliminary cramming. He is an unrivalled master 
of the story without words, the pictorial development 
of ingenious plots. A glance at his Albums will de- 
monstrate with what finished ingenuity, what exquisite 
subtlety of expression, he arranges his materials to form 
each step in his dramatic sequence. He can scarce claim 
to be an innovator in the genre: he owes something to 
Meggendorfer, something to Oberlinder and the rest of 
the staff of the Fliegende Blatter. But his touch is lighter 
than the German draughtsmen’s, his technique surer and 
more refined. And if they preceded him in point of time, 
he has excelled them in well-nigh every artistic quality. 
Not Jess remarkable than his technical excellence and 
his marvellous faculty of decoration are his ingenious 
selection of material, his infinite variety of type. He 
has a pronounced military bias, no doubt, and never tires 
of searching for picturesqueness in the barrack and drilling- 
ground; but nothing susceptible of humorous treatment 
escapes him, In characterisation he is an adept: his cab- 
men, sportsmen, linesmen are creations all. He has even 
laid violent hands on antiquity and been guilty of a 
parody of Greek art: yet he has done this outrage with 
such dignity that his caricature has some of the feeling of 
the Parthenon Frieze. With delightful humour he has 
burlesqued the stiff stateliness of the First Empire, and 
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has represented the legions of Napoleon, exaggerating the 
convention of their time not more than enough to bring 
his drawings within the province of caricature. He has 
attacked the modern art of France with unfailing justice 
and good temper. It has long been the custom of our 
own ‘comic’ papers to present us with travesties of ‘the 
pictures of the year’: and the introduction of one in- 
congruous element is always rewarded with outbursts of 
unrestrained hilarity, though no attempt be made to seize 
upon points of style or to penetrate beneath the subject. 
But Caran d’Ache has adopted a subtler method, and has 
touched with kindly ridicule the manner and the practice 
of the best of his fellows. There are many pieces of art- 
criticism less instructive than Peintres et Chevalets and les 
Peantres chez Eux. A day from the life of the ‘ Plemairiste’ 
—to give one example of many—is set forth with a graphic 
wit that is merely irresistible. The painter's pillow is 
beneath a tree; he wakes at dawn; a blank space, bear- 
ing the inscription ‘ Néani,’ stands for his toilet; in eager 
haste, carrot in hand, he pursues the duck that is to serve 
for his déjeuner ; he sets out for his promenade with two, 
several pailfuls of violet paint; and having dashed his 
pigment upon his canvas with reckless ferocity, he returns 
to his couch in the open air as the sun is setting. 

But no topic comes amiss to this rare artist and dis- 
tinguished jester. Whatever he touches he turns to art, 
because he treats it in the manner native to his medium. 
And in an age when everybody is bent on saving some- 
body else’s soul, it is an unfailing delight to turn to the 
work of some one swayed by no worse influences than an 
artistic cqnscience and a sense of humour. , 


GEORGE DU MAURIER 


aM f R. DU MAURIER has achieved a genuine 
Nay popularity, but not of the kind which he 
would have chosen for himself. The great 
upper-middle-class whose vanities he chron- 





icles and whose weaknesses he exposes would be miserable 
if Wednesday did not bring the accustomed specimen of 
his amiable humour. The inhabitants of Hampstead and 
other respectable suburbs recognise that he is holding up 
the mirror to them, and are positively flattered when they 
find their own name—as it were—coupled with a British 
duke’s or a foreign princeling’s. To be in good company 
even on paper affords a perpetual solace; and the young 
stock-jobber who sees a representative of his own class, 
the precise counterpart of himself, exchanging platitudes 
with a titled dame feels that the doors of Society are 
almost open to him. And so he buys his Punch, turns 
eagerly to the page whereon (as he believes) his foibles 
are lashed, and chatters of the Jast Du Maurier as though 
he, too, were the companion of dukes. The success of 
this politest of satirists, then, is rather social than artistic, 
and is not unconnected with the snobbery which he has so 
often laughed to scorn. It is fortunate for himself that 
his work has not been judged upon technical grounds, 


As a draughtsman in black-and-white he is yndistin- 
: ‘a 
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guished.. Time was—in the early Seventies—when he 
drew with an appreciation of his medium ; but for many’ 
years he has been content to hustle the drawing through, 
and rely for applause upon the legend. His line is ever 
inexpressive, his style both mannered and wearisome. It: 
would be hard to point to a single composition with a strong 
effect of light and shade. His landscape backgrounds are 
never interesting as were those of his great colleague, the 
late Charles Keene. He does not often succeed even in 
telling a story, and many of his drawings might be inter- 
changed without violence to the text. So little character 
have the most of his types that they are mere counters, 
and it is a singular achievement to have drawn the same 
pretty woman every week for twenty years. You have 
but to contrast a page by Caran d’Ache with a pompous 
drawing in Punch to realise that with Du Maurier the text 
is the essential, the design a make-weight merely. 

To do him justice you must forget that he ever aspired 
to be an artist, and judge his work from the standpoint of 
literature. He has many of the best gifts of the satirist 
-—an observation, alert and keen, a lively sense of the 
imcongruous, a sturdy contempt for the meanness and 
vulgarity of social life. Though he is incapable of impart- 
ing character to ordinary men and women, he has invented 
not a few eccentric types. Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns, 
being in appearance a lady, has no existence: or rather 
she shares her existence with all the women of her age 
who people the Du Maurier world. You know her from 
the text, ‘tis true ; but in a crowd of ‘smart’ people who 
could distinguish her from Mrs, MacSmyth or Mrs, 
FitzJones? But Ponsonby himself lives. both in line and 
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Yegend. Had he not married that scheming minx of a 
wife, he might well have been a sort of middle-class 
Rawdon Crawley. You pity him for his weary, draggled 
look and his amiable ambition to seem at home at his 
wife’s parties. There is a pretty humour in his famous 
dilemma. The ‘dear Duchess’ has written to ask if a 
St. Bernard pup should be fed on meat or on biscuits, 
He is loth to give the only sound advice and recommend 
biscuits, because the duchess spells biscuits with a 4. ‘I 
don’t like to spell it properly,’ he wails, ‘for fear of 
hurting her Grace’s feelings; and yet I don’t want it to 
get about that J spell biscuits with ak.’ ‘Say meat, then,’ 
suggests the adroit Mrs. Ponsonby. ‘ But,’ the poor puzzled 
man complains, ‘she spells meat with two e's,’ 

His most celebrated creations, however, are Maudle 
and Postlethwaite. The history of the Sunflower Move- 
ment has never been better told than in his pages. A 
hundred years hence his gibes will be quite as accurate 
as a literal record. And he did more than ridicule the 
‘gsthetes’: he was always ahead of his subject, and not 
a few of their catchwords were of his inventing. Admir- 
able, too, are his German professors of music and his 
French purveyors of chansonettes. Who can forget the 
songstress who coaches the musical duchess in Coco ches sa 
cousine? ‘I’av no voice! I am not musician! And yet 
you pay me two sousand franc to sing at your concert ! 
Et pourquoi? Vy? Simply because I am—(it is no 
merit ; I vas born so)}—simply because I am frrranchement 
canaille ! Et voild.’ In his way, too, Sir Gorgias Midas 
is a creation; and if a little dull sometimes, he-has his 
humours. His indignation, when he comes home at. two: 
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AM OUIS VEUILLOT was led by study of the 
SO"), writings of a gentleman who still adorns 
the French press to the conclusion that he 
% was born respectful. One does not need 
the scent of him who wrote /es Odeurs de Paris to discover 
that M. de Blowitz was born a journalist of a kind. In 
fact, he records how the discovery was made by a very 
competent judge while the name of Blowitz was as yet not 
famous. It was Laurence Oliphant who said to the 
greatest of correspondents twenty long years ago: ‘You 
are a born journalist ; you show all the symptoms of the 
vocation.’ There are varying accounts of the circumstances 
under which ‘twas said ; but M. de Blowitz’s own is doubt- 
less as authentic as any, and it has the merit of being 
sufficient. Here it is, as recorded by himself for the 
admiration of the world in Harper's Magazine in the 
January of 1891. He had been hanging about at 
Versailles, where certain accidents had thrown him in 
the way of M. Thiers. He had just been taken on by 
The Times, to stop a gap while Mr. Hardmann was on leave ; 
and, speeding to the great man with the good news, he 
found him so angered by the ingratitude of Republicans 
and the imprudence of Bonapartists as to be able to talk | 
of nothing else. He was therefore indisposed to listen fo 
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a recital of the private affairs of Blowitz, and the born 
journalist came away somewhat —— But let him tell 
the tale. ‘I left him without daring to speak of my new 
occupation ; but on retiring I felt quite discomforted to 
have come back with empty hands. Reflecting, however, 
on what M. Thiers had said, I drew up a note, which I 
sent to Mr. Oliphant.’ It was then that Mr. Oliphant, 
who found the note useful, did solemnly recognise the 
mission of M. de Blowitz. ‘The day after the publication 
of my first telegram I went to see M. Thiers, not swithout 
_ some apprehension. He was awaiting me with impatience. 
* Tell me,” he said briskly, “how it comes about that The 
Times, and following it all the French papers, were able to 
publish a conversation which I have had with no one but 
you?’ There was no room for hesitation. I told him the 
truth. It was a theatrical surprise. He too at once saw the 
strength it might give him wn an indirect but striking manner to 
introduce his ideas into the public mind.’ That conversation 
supplied the matter for other telegrams; and there was 
Blowitz launched. The stop-gap became a permanency, 
and the newspaper reader had a perennial source of amuse- 
ment. 

In itself tis but a common breach of confidence. Its merit 
lies in the fact that it is confessed by the hero, and con- 
fessed with a serene inability to see how it will look to people 
not born journalists which imparts a truth more valuable 
than mere accuracy of detail. What does it signify that 
Laurence Oliphant’s version differed? or M. Thiers’ from 
both? We know what our Blowitz is willing—nay, proud 
_-«to let the world believe of him; and that is enough. 
‘There are men—even born journalists—who would “ blash 
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all over’ (like Miss Yonge’s young lady when she reflected 
that her sweetheart wanted to marry her) when, they 
reflected that they had rushed to make money out of the 
confidence of an acquaintance, had gone to see him again 
‘not without some apprehension’ of the kicking they 
deserved, and had been contemptuously forgiven because 
they might be made useful. Laurence Oliphant’s praise 
would rankle in the minds of such half-hearted creatures 
like a horsewhipping unavenged. It is not so with the New 
Journalist—not so with M. de Blowitz. He can see no- 
thing in it which was not his trade, his destiny. Already he 
had done as good ; for he began with a private letter to a 
newspaper which put a spoke in the wheel of M. de Lesseps 
in the Marseilles Election of 1869. He was standing in a 
battery at Brimborion when M. Ducatel signalled with the 
white flag to let the Versailles troops know that there was an 
unguarded spot in the walls of Paris. A young American 
lady pointed it out to him, and then ‘the demon of 
journalism took its hold of me.’ With the inspiration of a 
man of genius he told the young American lady to watch 
and wait till he came back: then, having disposed of one 
possible competitor, away he rushed to be the first with 
the news, Later on, when he was correspondent with 
all the forms, he did a thing still ‘smarter’ and more 
Scadderesque. It was his luck to drop in one day just 
after M. Thiers had finished a heated conversation with a 
Russian diplomatist. Thiers boasted that the Russian had 
just congratulated him on his success in bridling the 
Republicans. Outside M. de Blowitz found Count Chose, 
from whom he learnt that in fact the diplomatist had 
expostulated with Thiers in respect of Gambetta’s violent 
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language, M. de Blowitz combined his information into a 
telegram which caused the Conservatives to be delighted 
and to set M. Thiers at defiance. There, says M. de 
Blowitz, ‘for the benefit of younger journalists’: that is 
how. the trick ought to be done, Then he tells them how 
to maintain their dignity. They do it this way. When 
the M. Thiers who has had such a trick played on him says 
unpleasant things, they must give way ‘to fits of nervous 
excitement, and say ‘in a loud voice,’ ‘The ruler of a State 
commits a great imprudence when he receives a journalist 
who can repeat aloud what is told him in a whisper.’ 
Well, so he does; but what about the journalist? M. de 
Blowitz neither knows nor, though Moses—(to whom this 
particular journalist should listen rather more than to 
another)—came back from the dead to tell him, will he 
ever understand the answer. 

This, then, is M. de Blowitz’s function in life, the thing 
which M. de Blowitz does by instinct : to get information no 
matter how, to use it without scruple, to put up with snubs, 
to be known to all men as a tale-bearer, to be addressed by 
all men as one who will repeat to you his own advantage, to 
be avoided by the prouder and to be used by the less serupu- 
lous as a vehicle for misleading confidences. It is not a 
position that would be agreeable to a man of honour; but 
then honour and the New Journalism have nothing to do 
with one another. When you go from work to workman- 
ship—the great question about every artist: as we know 
from daily instruction—it is not to be denied that this 
particular artist is a master workman. The abject want of 
humour and the colossal vanity which combine to make him 
ineapable*of understanding how poor a figure he makes 
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have not destroyed his sense. He can judge and dis- 
eriminate. For twenty years now he has daily sent the 
news from Paris. The form is often exquisitely absurd ; 
sometimes the matter is suspicious ; yet on the whole he has 
shown himself very shrewd and right. Much that comes 
from him is merely sent through him, as through a spout ; | 
but that has its uses. There is this to be remembered, 
too, that more—and more important—people use the 
spout called Blowitz than any other. You do not believe 
the tale told, you are even firmly convinced of the con- 
trary ; but it is useful at times to know what is the exact 
lie which it suits the interest of this or the other eminent 
person to tell. After a time you get—if it is yours to 
watch the news from Paris—to distinguish with tolerable 
certainty between Blowitz spout and Blowitz commentator, 
in which latter capacity Blowitz is not to be despised. On 
the whole, he knows the country in which ‘il s'est fait 
naturalisé vaincu’ as well as most men, and when vanity, 
pomposity, and certain influences, do not lead him astray, 
he judges well. For the rest, he knows the place of Times’ 
correspondent too thoroughly to let those influences lead 
him too far. It is first and foremost the merit of that 
journal that you never suspect its news of being cooked to 
serve a political party. But it is not every foreign corre- 
spondent who does his duty as it is understood in The Times’ 
office, nor do even the orthodox among them do it equally 
well, You can always disentangle the useful fact frem the 
merely comic form, or from the padding which is pure | 
Blowitz, To be sure, it is not as an industrious and un- » 
serupulous collector of news that M. de Blowitz is the be-. 
loved of those for whom he enlivens The Times. It is the 
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style which is the man—that style which is not to be 
paralleled out of the choicest specimens of Baboo or the 
immortal Portuguese conversation book. To place this 
unique English is not so easy as a vain people may think. 
You are not much nearer when you say that it is Blowitz. 
Rumour will have it that the language of ‘Our Own Corre- 
spondent’s’ messages from Paris is, in fact, the product of 
collaboration between M. de Blowitz and some unknown 
translator in the office. There is a great deal to induce 
belief in this theory. Only on this supposition can you 
account for the appearance of an announcement that ‘the 
cavaliers were returning from the Bois in masses,’ or the 
many even finer examples of the comic effects to be pro- 
duced by the literal translation of the idioms of one 
language into the mere words of another. But M. de 
Blowitz would be independent of this help. He is nearly 
as funny in his reminiscences as he is in T'’he Times, though 
they are free from ‘English as she is spoke.’ The fact 
is, he has in him a something of M. Prudhomme which 
is intrinsically comic. If he never quite said that the 
chariot of the State is sailing on a volcano, his metaphors 
tend that way. They are M. Prudhomme in the spirit 
if not altogether in the form. The pomposity, the anxiety 
to be epigrammatic in defiance of Minerva, the joy in the 
use of platitudes, are all there: only M. de Blowitz has 
heard of Prudhomme, and has been taught to avoid his 
excesses. He is Prudhomme educated. 


‘MARK TWAIN’ 


= IME was when to read Mark Twain was to 
,» have a new experience in laughter. The 
race is old now; it has never wanted for 
wags; and it might well have held that it 
had laughed in every possible way and to every conceiv- 
able tune. That it cherished this allusion is by no means 
matter of history; but if it did, Mark Twain—that un- 
speakable twinkle in his eye, that irresistible dryness in 
his voice, that unutterable gravity in his manner and 
aspect—had but to come upon the scene to prove it 
absolutely mistaken. Not Pickwick itself achieved effects 
thus unexpected and thus intimate and large. You read 
the story of the genuine Mexican Plug (for instance), and 
you straightway laughed yourself into a hiccough and a 
stitch in your side; or you fell upon Buck Fanshawe’s 
Funeral, and only by the skin of your teeth did you escape 
an apoplexy. It was so novel it took you unawares; it 
was so potent that it mastered you as it were without an 
effort ; it was so deadly one can only compare it to that 
first, that memorable, experience of Spofforth’s bowling, 
when the cricketing might of England flushed to reflect 
that here was a Devil against whom art was powerless and 
not even the Doctor might prevail. If it came upon yon 
in publice-at the sea-side, for instance—you became 4 
wonder to the bystanders, who regarded you, and were 
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justified, as a lunatic that had slipped his keeper, and for 
whose safety it might presently be incumbent en them to 
provide. And if you took it at home—Well! the Story of 
the Old Gentleman and his Favourite Nephew will 
illustrate that form of seizure. He was a morose Old 
Gentleman, but his Favourite Nephew made much of him: 
for he was a man of substance, and the youth would fain 
have been his heir. Now, to the Favourite Nephew, fresh 
from a bout with Roughing It, it occurred that here was 
indeed a means of establishing his position beyond the 
chances of assault; so he took the volume to the Old 
Gentleman’s house, and bade him read and rejoice in it 
likewise. The Old Gentleman obeyed, for he loved his 
Nephew, and had even gone the length of making him his 
heir; and . . . for weeks to come they looked each other 
in the face no more! The Old Gentleman read, and the 
Old Gentleman had hysterics, and lay long between life 
and death. Nor was that the worst. Being a suspicious 
Old Gentleman, he took it into his head that this was the 
effect designed by his Favourite Nephew, with a view to 
entering the more speedily on his inheritance ; and he was 
so angry in the thought that he destroyed his will, and 
made a new one, dividing his property in equal portions 
between an Idiot Asylum and the Mission to the Jews. 

Of course this story is not strictly true ; but it is founded 
on facts, and in those days it might easily have happened. 
Mark Twain went everywhere, and wherever he went his 
passage was strewn with wrecks of readers, the invalids of 
laughter. Of all his achievements The Jumping Frog was 
perhaps the most popular ; though his Cure for a Cold was 
a favourite too (as was a wild and desperate legend of 
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George Washington and his little hatchet), and there were 
those who very nearly died of that Undertaker's Stary, 
whose hero is a certain ‘ Remains,’ and whose moral is that 
here was ‘the whitest corpse I ever struck.’ But these 
things and the like of these, however whimsical and novel, 
were by no means their author’s best. That was long 
contained in Roughing It, and The Innocents at Home, and 
the first, the unspoiled and untinkered, version of Old 
Days on the Mississippi; and for these books—so fresh in 
matter, so direct in style, so taking in effect—what is there 
yet but praise? Are they literature? Well, perhaps they 
are—not. But who has read them without happiness? 
and who without learning to like the man that made them ? 
Arkansas and Scotty Briggs and the Mexican Plug have 
made the round of the globe; and their welcome, though. 
never so violent, has been no whit better than they 
deserved. You can read them even now: not with the 
wild hilarity of twenty years ago—(but they alone are not 
to blame for that)—but with pleasure and a sense of 
grateful admiration. Perhaps there is nothing in any of 
them—(not even the passage of Hat Island, with Mr. 
B——— at the wheel and his fellow-artists considering his 
achievement with the respect that is due to genius :! the 
respect that presently leaps from the lips of one in that 
wild heart-cry, ‘By the Shadow of Death, but he’s a 
lightning pilot !’)—that is really so good and strong, so 
justly felt and so excellently rendered, as the story of the 
Blue Jay in A Tramp Abroad ; and it has to be owned that 
when Huck Finn and Jim, the best bad boy and the best _ 
nigger ever made out of the flesh, come on, they begin to _ 
smell of age, to discover ‘some relish of the salt of time.’ 
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But what of that? ‘Tis certain, we take it, that if Mark. 
Twain is going to live, he will live as the parent of Huck 
(the immortal Huck !) and Jim (the incomparable Jim !); 
but it will be long ere those earlier books, those master~ 
pieces of individual journalism, are beggared of charm, it 
will be still longer ere they are found to have lost their 
interest and to be tedious reading. As for Huckleberry 
Finn—but on that theme it were idle to dilate. Enough 
to say, it is superior to Tom Sawyer—which is ‘put up,’ 
forced, dull—as achievement is superior to experiment, as 
the good novels of Mr. Howells are to the maunderings of 
the same Mr. Howells in the act of taking himself seriously 
at the backside of an American magazine. ’Tis the true 
boys’ epic ; and while boys are boys, and till the earth and 
the fulness thereof are to the Universal Prig, it should 
have an honoured seat in the library of every wholesome 
boy. A place not far from Ivanhoe and not far from Don 
Quixote: a place midway between the story of d’Artagnan 
and his friends and the surprising adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe of York. 

This is the good Mark Twain—the Mark Twain of the 
Blue Jay and Jom Baker's Cat, of Huckleberry Finn and 
Jim the Nigger—the kindly humorist, the poet of boys 
and animals, the sage that has lived his life and found it 
good, the man whose experience of his fellows has done 
no worse than move him to honest laughter at their 
faults and foibles. In brief, this is noi the Mark Twain 
of The Innocents Abroad and The New Pilgrim’ s Progress ; for 
he is only a comic bagman—alert, even humorous, limited 
au possible, the star of the Commercial Room, the vulgarian 
militant and triumphant. Still less is he the Mark Twain 
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of The Prince and the Pauper and A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur—the ‘ arch-humorist,’ the ideal satirist, the in- 
spired reformer, of his countryman the noble Howells; 
for he is but an exemplar and a type of all that is worst in 
the great American nation—its ignorance of facts, its in- 
difference to every point of view save one, its passion for 
cheap wit and cheaper clowning, its unconscious yet offen- 
sive impudence, its incapacity for good breeding and good 
manners, its determination to level down the world and 
Time and Fate to the point where Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
becomes possible and a ‘Cincinnati olive’ may ‘have a 
look in’ with a decent Corot or an average Tennyson. 
For that Mark Twain—for the Mark Twain of Howells and 
the baser sort of Yankee—how to have aught but pity? 
who can feel aught but regret? It is a bad case of 
Americanism—Americanism of the most virulent type; 
and all you can do is to use your handkerchief, and think 
of old times, and wish him well of his complaint. No 
doubt it is only a sort of moral measles; and no doubt 
Mark Twain is too strong and too wholesome a creature to 
be permanently affected by it. If he were—well! think 
what a deprivation to the world! think what a visitation 
upon them that love to laugh, and have not yet outgrown 
their capacity of laughter! And not in drink but in tears, 
not in yearnestness but with a constant heart, in sober 
truth and not in the cant of journalism, let us all petition 
for the speedy recovery of Mark Twain. There are many 
public characters for whom the inscription ‘Died of the 
Democratic Fallacy’ is good and good enough. But the 
original Huck, the parent of Jim the Nigger, the good 
Mark Twein—he is not one of these. 


CHARLES GOUNOD 


wy 2 USICAL Paris is the most amiable audience 
in the world. It smiles to order on any- 
thing and anybody : even Wagnerian numbers 
screeched from the platform by Friulein 
Kriichsenkehl and Herr Magenstimme. This comes of 
indifference—of a general absence of likes and dislikes, 
The exception is Gounod’s Faust. To the average 
Parisian, indeed, opera is Faust and Faust is opera. 
When he indulges in the luxury of an evening at the 
great house, it is the fall and the apotheosis of Mar- 
guerite he goes to hear. Novelties and peculiar occasions 
apart, no opera attracts as this one, and none is independ- 





ent as this of cast: wherein lies the true test of popularity. 
With a second-rate company Faust shall draw you a better 
house than another done by stars. Nor is its acceptance 
less general beyond the border. Germany and Italy, with 
their incomparable achievement, do not acknowledge the 
Frenchman’s work as the supreme thing it is at home, but 
at least they play it as often as anything else of foreign 
make; while elsewhere—in England, Russia, Spain, 
America: all with little native art or none—it commands 
well-nigh the same homage as in France. ’Tis the most 
popular opera in being. All over the world, whatever else 
be given, it brightgns every repertory. The fact needs 
emphasising ; for the fashion among both ‘advayced’ and: 


ca 
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orthodox musicians—that is, Wagnerites, Brahmsians, and 
purists—is to patronise, not without a touch of kindly con- 
descension, the poor effort of a romantic Frenchman: as 
who should say, ‘O yes, very nice in a sugary, popular 
sort of way, but not our form.’ Now, popularity may 
mean nothing or everything: it may be that of The Bogie 
Man or of The Messiah, of The Innocents Abroad or of Don 
Quirote ; it may be absolutely damning or the one irteon- 
testable proof of supreme merit. The tests are universality 
and endurance ; for only great work shall win and keep a 
great position. The best appeals in the long-run to all, 
though not in equal degree ; the common, even the base, 
are attracted to it, howbeit they know not why. Only the 
humbug, the Someone-ite, the pedant, see nothing ; for 
their single purblind eye is turned inward. That the 
popularity of Gounod’s work is universal has been attested : 
its endurance is fairly proved by a thirty-two years’ trial. 
With no advertisement, no ‘inwardness of philosophy, no 
cult, no loud-tongued clique, no ferocious opposition, but 
by sheer esthetic quality, it has won an unique place in 
art. Thirty-two years are but a moderate life; but time 
is measured by events, and the period has been one of un- 
precedented Sturm-und-Drang in opera. Many a ship has 
gone down or been blown out of sight, but the French- 
man’s barque still sails in the van. 

To say Faust is to say Gounod: for it is more than his 
best work, his patent of nobility: it is the faithful mirror 
of the man and the musician—the qualities and the de- 
fects of both. Here you have his genial, kindly nature, his 
temperament sensible to the verge of sentimentality, his 
religious, leanings, his refined and cultured mind, Sin- 
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cerity and sweetness are his leading notes. What he 
lacks are fire and strength and the inexorableness of your 
true dramatist. Asa man of the world, of society, of plea- 
sure, he tones down his characters too much. Berlioz on 
the platform has far more drama and grip than Gounod 
on the stage: his fiend is more grim, more sardonic, more 
devilish, his lover more selfish, his maid more maiden- 
simple and more innocently sweet. Gounod’s Marguerite 
is a bit of a coquette from her first phrase—that exquisite 
phrase, recalled in the finale, with which she refuses Faust’s 
address—-a phrase too exquisite, too finished, too pointed, 
for any girl not steeped in Parisine; Méphisto, again, is 
always bon camarade save in the church scene, where 
the composer's religious instincts keep him right; Faust 
is a dear, nice fellow, only rather weak: they belong to 
the best society, and their fenue is mostly irreproachable. 
Valentine alone is bluff, plain, and virile; and Valen- 
tine’s dying moments, with his callous indifference to 
his own fate, his brutal anger at his sister’s, are the 
greatest thing in the piece. Yet Gounod’s genius, despite 
its imperfections, makes a happier match with the im- 
mortal legend than most of the half-dozen others who 
have essayed its conquest. A learned writer remarks of 
Spohr's Faust that it is temporarily thrust aside to make 
room for another work of the same name. As if great 
work were ever thrust aside for thirty years, to make 
‘room for work inferior! No: Gounod has a more felicitous 
combination of qualities than his-rivals. His gaiety, his 
admirable taste, his mysticism, his sensuous sweetness, all 
find their just opportunity. And what the man lacks is 
‘atoned for by the musician, 
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The man is essentially a Parisian, the musician a citizen 
of the world. The youth who passed his Lehrjahre in stern 
study with Halévy and Paér, who gave his Wanderjahre 
to Palestrina, and later felt the influence of Berlioz and 
Schumann, could not fail in his Meisterjahre to prove an 
accomplished and liberal-minded artist. As a most com- 
petent judge has said, he is in every sense ‘a great musi- 
cian.’ The influence of all these masters is discernible 
in his work, and accounts for the fact that, while dis- 
tinctly French, it is French within no narrow bounds. 
He has not the Frenchiness of Thomas and Massenet, 
for example, and Meyerbeer probably did no more than 
set him down to operatic work after .trying other things. 
His nearest affinity is his adored Mozart. In his degree, 
like that matchless genius, he, too, combines mastery of 
form with fertility of invention, making the one subserve 
the other: he, too, knows how to hold the just balance 
between voice and orchestra, and to use both with due 
regard to action: he, too, is apparently simple yet really 
exceeding subtle in his means. Of all the masters of 
opera he is most truly Mozart’s heir. A chief character- 
istic is his perfect sympathy with and knowledge of the 
voice. This rare and invaluable quality was his by nature 
and has been perfected by education. Himself a singer, 
he had years of training a choir, and in his command of 
vocal phrase and of polyphonic effect he is surpassed but 
by the greatest. His melody most plainly sets forth all his 
strength and its limitations. Two qualities predominate : 
the first, a luscious sweetness which, while attracting the 
ignorant, rather repels the cultured ear, for it savours 
of commponness and superficiality. But Gounod’s charm 
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grows on the cultured more than on the ignorant, because 
this exterior of sweetness all compact dissembles an intel- 
ligence of singular strength and refinement, which only 
reveals itself by degrees. Gounod, however, is not in- 
spired for all moods: he lacks directness and declamatory 
power, and is often only saved from sentimentalism by his 
perfect taste. In truth, he is more lyrical than dramatic : 
he is a born song-writer, and his operas are really lyric 
sequences upon the softer aspects of love. Pure comedy 
and high tragedy are beyond his reach. But his gift of 
song-writing has never been fairly appreciated. With the 
exception of Schubert no man has done finer song-work, 
though two or three others have wrought on a higher 
plane. ‘Tis the fashion to boggle at his Ave Maria on 
the score of ‘propriety’; but the folly of the pedant 
hath no ending. Is not the proof of the pudding in the 
eating? Here is a beautiful thing, a true and lovely in- 
spiration. Let us take it, and be thankful. As we are. 
Of his unsuccessful and half-successful work what need 
be said? Failures count for little: no man made more 
than Mozart and Handel. Semi-successes are worse, for 
they show weak points and suggest mediocrity. But Mir- 
eille and Roméo et Juliette reveal no weaknesses not visible 
in Faust: they only emphasise them. Gounod’s manner 
is, indeed, remarkably equable and free from ‘periods.’ 
He is no stormy Beethoven, no evergreen Verdi. The 
later oratorios are but a return to his early love: their 
doubtful success is due far less to a natural lack of austere 
and elevated thought than to mere habit. After writing 
operas for half a lifetime, to turn round and compose or 
put together—it matters not which—a Messiah is for none 
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but wien among giants. But on the whole the gods have — 

been good to Gounod. Before him they sent the Berliez 
of the Damnation and a certain ‘Symphonie Dramatique’ {o — 
reveal the possibilities of Faust and Romeo and Juliet, the 
Berlioz of the Messe des morts and the Te Dewm to establish 
a new conception of oratorio, the Berlioz of the J raité, ta. 
show you how to witch the world with noble orchestras. 
He had his time of labour and trial. Fame found him, 
and keeps house for him. No fuss is made of him; but in 
Vaihalla assuredly the artist of Faust shall not sit below 
the philosopher of Parsifal. 


HANS RICHTER 


ei€@2) R. RICHTER came to London in 1877 with | 
Wagner. Well, London had plenty of con- 
ductors in 1877. There was Mr, Cusins at the 
. Philharmonic ; and the Philharmonic was on 
the verge of extinction. Then there was Costa—Sir 
Michael Costa—the autocrat of Her Majesty’s, whose band 
—brazen, cold, correct—never presumed to play anything 
as if it enjoyed it, except perhaps a score of Rossini’s. At 
Covent Garden there was Vianesi; and, as London had 
plenty blaring, Vianesi who does well enough for Paris is an 
artistic failure here. Arditi was an operatic conductor pure 
and simple: he was content to compose Jl Bacio and to 
pull through scratch performances of the old Italian reper- 
tory, leaving Costa to conduct the Handel Festival and 
eompose Eli and other sacred contributions to that school 
“.of oratorio in which inspiration is a sin. Arthur Sullivan 
was very neat, tolerated no lack of refinement, and got 
over the ground as fast as possible lest Beethoven should 
sound tedious and Mozart vapid, yet never made an 
orchestra go fast enough for that, though every allegro was 
what Mozart would have called a prestissimo. Leaving Mr. 
- Barnby, with his hopelessly expressionless horde of middle- 
class choristers aside as lost to living music, there remained 
only two conductors - "of any pretensions; and ee were 
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much the best of the set. One was the enthusiast August 
Manns, who was absorbed by the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
and the other Mr. Weist-Hill, who was presently drawn off 
into the Guildhall School of Music founded by the city of 
London. And none of these could draw the town to or- 
chestral concerts except Manns and Weist-Hill, who would 
certainly have established the Viard-Louis Concerts per- 
manently if capital had been forthcoming to tide over the 
initial wait for renumerative success. 

At that time nobody in London except a few readers of 
Wagner's hard and clotted, desperately-German, prose saw 
any point in the term ‘Mendelssohnian Conductor.’ As to 
its being reproach, that would have seemed a paradox. 
When Wagner came over here in 1877 to try and retrieve 
the losses on his triumph at Bayreuth in 1876, many 
admirers, professed disciples of his, were not behindhand 
in misrepresenting him. They talked and wrote as if it 
were eminently Wagnerian to decry Mozart and to find 
deep meanings in Brahms and Schumann. The ‘ Meister’ 
himself, as might have been expected, was bored by 
Brahms, indifferent to Schumann’s ‘ deeper’ meanings, fond 
of Don Giovanni like the rest of us, given to ask pianists to 
play him the Hebrides overture on the piano, as pleased 
with Masaniello as the greenest, slow to outgrow the 
childish delight with which he had conducted the pleasant 
operas of Boieldieu, and professed of a passion for Beethoven 
far surpassing that of the late Edmund Gurney: in short, 
a man of strong common sense, whose tastes were the most 
simple and obvious on his peculiar plane. As his music 
made extraordinary and continuous demands on the 
orchestzg for expression and ‘ vocality,’ he was aware e at 
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war with imcompetent conductors, whom he named with- 

out the slightest fear of consequences whenever it was he 
needed to illustrate what he complained of ; and naturally 
they urged that, as he had also denounced Mendelssohn 
and Meyerbeer with the envy of an unsuccessful inferior, his 
spleen should not be a hurt to them. The unsuccessful 
inferior theory is perhaps a little passée; but Wagner is 
still unappreciated as a critic. For the musical critics, 
though they see that Richter produces noble results with 
poor materials, are able to give no intelligible account of 
the process, but seem to suppose the man to have some 
natural magic which eludes analysis. And they sometimes 
try to explain that the charm consists in his ability to 
play horn and trumpet, his remarkable memory, and his 
address in giving cues to his band, on all which points he 
is equalled not only by several distinguished musicians who 
are hopelessly weak conductors but by dozens of military 
bandmasters. 

The truth is, Wagner had the advantage of knowing 
what he was talking about when he said: ‘The whole 
business of a conductor is to give the right time to the 
band.’ This seems simple ; but as nothing short of a com- 
plete and original comprehension of the composer's inten- 
tion, and above all of the melody with which modern 
symphonic movements, the fast as well as the slow, are 
saturated, can guide any one to the right time, it is: evi- 
dent that a man may know that adagio means slow and 
‘allegro fast, that his coup d’ail over a score may be swift 
and unerring as far as the notes and entries are concerned, 
that he may be able,to play The Last Rose of Summer with | 
variations on every several instrument in his orchegtra ; and 
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yet that he may conduct Beethoven's Coriolanus overture 

in such a fashion that every honest novice will vote it as 

meaningless as Zampa, and not half so pretty. A condactar 
who takes the time from the metronome and gives it to 

the music is, for all conducting purposes, a public nuisance ; 
a conductor who takes the time from the music and gives 
it to the band is, if he take and give it rightly, a good 
conductor. This is what Richter does; and this is what 
Richter would do if he were as incapable of playing the. 
horn as Beethoven himself. And this enables him to 
understand what is wrong with the ordinary pseudo-classical 
orchestra. The Philharmonic band, with all its ‘ refine- 
ment,’ never produces sustained tone: the players attack 
a note and then let it go without feeling or gripping it ; 
there is no heart in their forte, no sensibility in their piano ; 
and their conductors find that the only way te avoid an in- 
tolerable insipidity is to take Mendelssohn's famous advice, 
and scamper along as fast as possible. This is all very 
well in a Bach allegro with not a sustained note in it, 
or in a piece of rattling Margate Pier music like Signor 
Mancinelli’s Venetian Suite ; but imagine the effect of it in 
Beethoven, with his pregnant and terrible pauses on held 
notes and his restless ground-swell of melody! In all 
Beethoven's symphonies there is one movement, and only 
one, that the Philharmonic band can play, and that is 
the finale of the Fourth, which consists almost entirely of 
semiquavers. Yet this vapid and useless orchestra needs 
but a good conductor—(a conductor who at rehearsal would | 
do something more than race it through « symphony with . 
‘att occasional wry face, and @ superior ‘O, coarse, gentle- 
men! 30, 00arse !’ or or ‘Can't you bring ‘that out: a little ° 
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more?” oy some other equally futile expression of helpless 
dissatisfaction)-—-to be the best in the world. But for 
Richter, it would be as true now as in 1869 that, as Wagner 
declared, ‘the real reason of the success of Beethoven's 
music is that people study it not in coricert-rooms but at 
their own pianos; and its irresistible power is thus fully 
learnt, though in a roundabout way. If our noblest music 
depended solely on our conductors, it would have perished 
long ago.’ 

Richter is the man who felt what Wagner wanted, as 
indeed we all felt it: as even Mr. Cowen, Dr. Stanford, 
Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Cusins, and all the other captains of 
the baton, feel it more or less acutely, if they had but the 
courage, the energy, the belief in themselves, and the 
power oyer their orchestras that these carry with them, to 
insist on bringing their want to its fulfilment, Richter 
has these qualities; and in addition he has the teaching 
and the confirmation of Richard Wagner. But that teach- 
ing is still open to every one capable of appreciating it. 
There is no celestial arcanum about the Richter orchestra. 
The tremendous fortes of the Rienzi overture, the delicate 
piano of the Meistersinger prelude (that to the third act), 
the insistence on the melodic character of the Beethoven 
allegro, the elimination of all the old jerks and jigs and 
sforzandos from the surface of the stream of melody, the 
substitution of the natural movement of the music for the 
detestable presio—all these reforms are obvious enough 
now Richter has put them through... It is time for younger 
men to make these qualities a matter of course ; but whilst 
.mausic in London ,is dominated to the extent it is by 
musicians to whom music is a mere phase of gentility—or | 
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‘culture,’ as they call it—-the capital for musical enterprise 
will not easily find its way into the right hands. Still, the 
thing will be done. Richter has his post (with its pension) 
at Vienna to attend to; the Crystal Palace Concerts are 
expensive and remote ; the opening for a new man is plain. 
He may lack Richter’s genius; but if he also lack some of 
his forty-seven years, and some of his growing tendency to; 
trust for victory to the excitement of the evening, he may 
be—(should he prefer his work to society and royal 
patronage)—at least as great a man as Habeneck, of 
whom you are told that although he had not a scrap of 
genius he achieved the classic performance of the Ninth 
Symphony at the Paris Conservatoire. 


MR. SCHNADHORST 


wa] RADITION asserts that thirty years ago, or 
K thereabouts, there lived and carried on the 
business of a watchmaker, or a grocer, or an 
undertaker, or something equallyrespectable, 
at Birmingham, a person rejoicing in the distinctly British 
name of Schnadhorst. Burning, as a person so called 
naturally would, with patriotism, he discovered himself to 
be full of political enthusiasm. He grasped the fact—and 
he has never let it go—that British politics are party” 
politics, and that the easiest way to get on in political life 
for we cannot all be Goschens—is to be a loyal and un- 
flinching member of one of the two great parties which 
dominate that life in England. For reasons lost in the 
gloom of ancient history—whether from family associa~ 
tions, or from personal resentment, or from a considered 
estimate of the relative amounts of success which the two 
parties were likely to achieve, or from the rotatory motion 
of the metallic presentment of our glorious monarch—Mr. 
Schnadhorst determined to espouse the Liberal Cause, and, 
that Cause being nothing loth—(for Necessity makes strange - 
bed-fellows)—he espoused it. Prominent among the leaders 
of Liberalism at Birminghan in those far-off days was Mr, 
Joseph Chamberlain, who had been, or was about to be, or 


both, mayor of the town; and with him are bejeved to 
| 105 
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have been associated one or more of his brothers. -It-was 
then their ambition so to organise and animate the Liberal | 
voters of Birmingham as to enable the local leaders of the 
party to nominate the majority of the Town Council, and 

to control not only municipal but Parliamentary elections. 
To this end the services of industrious clerks were 
necessary, and very little else. Mr. Schnadhorst accord- 
ingly became an industrious clerk, and showed such 
aptitude for his work that he ultimately turned to 
secretary, or managing director, or whatever the title of 
the chief executive officer may have been, of the Liberal 
Nine Hundred, or whatever sacred number were selected; 
who did, according to their lights, the work of an American 
‘caucus,’ and for a good many years kept the Birmingham 
Conservatives out of all such advantages as the Birmingham 
Corporation was able to confer. And the family of 
Chamberlain flourished, and the head of the family be- 
came successively a member of the House of Commons, of 
the Government, and of the Cabinet; and if he were his 
own Bismarck, Mr. Schnadhorst was his Von Moltke, and 
the fame of that sometime humble Briton grew great 
throughout the land. 

' It was about the glorious close of Mr. Gladstone's giori- 
‘ous Administration of 1880-85 that the peaceful Sir 
‘Stafford Northeote determined, with the moral support of 
the bellicose Lord Randolph Churchill, to beard the lion 
of Radicalism in his den, and to address the lieges‘in cex- 
tain spacious pleasure-gronnds situate, if memory may be | 
relied upon, at or near the borough of Aston. This turned. 
Gatto be’ the commencement of « peeuliazly touching. and 

ieturceqpe episode in ‘Mr. Schnadhorst’s: narect,, As ‘the: 
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day of the meeting-approached, it began to be darkly and 
confidentially noised, in circles not debarred from privy 
communication with Schnadhorst and Schnadhorst’s merry 
men, that the natural indignation aroused in Radical minds 
by such Conservative presumption might not improbably 
lead to a spontaneous and uncontrollable outburst of public 
feeling. Oddly enough, it did ; and if the Tory politicians 
escaped with life and limb, the Tory speeches, at any 
rate, never got themselves spoken. Then it was suggested 
that after all, perhaps, the disturbance had not been so 
absolutely spontaneous as was supposed, and ‘ personal ex- 
planations’ in the House of Commons began to be the 
order of the day. In the course of them certain affidavits, 
very famous in their time, were put into the hands of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and were read by him in Parliament: to the 
effect that prominent local Conservatives had offered bribes 
to the virtuous deponents to induce them to commit as- 
saults upon Liberals and other breaches of the peace. The 
Conservative retort to these affidavits took the brutal and 
licentious form of a prosecution for perjury; and hard 
upon the heels of the announcement that summonses had 
been issued came another to the effect that Mr. Schnad- 
herst had been ordered by his medical adviser to proceed 
to-—-where? That was a mystery; but, inasmuch as it 
was immediately declared that he had gone away'in a 
ship, the only guess plausibly hazarded as to his destiria- 
tion was that it was some port beyond the jurisdiction of, 
the criminal courts of the country. Mr. Schnadhorst re 
eovered his health and came back to England soon 
gentleman named Larry Mack—who had sworn an: lidar 
twas sent to gaol with hard labour, and the whgle griageel 
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eame to an end. After this it was felt that Mr. Schnad- 
- horst was too great and good a man to be allowed any 
longet to waste his sweetness on a country town. He was 
sent for to London—but Aston, as we saw the other day, 
did not forget him—and there, after the disasters of 1886, 

he set himself to the reconquest of London and the Home 
Counties. With what success time and the General Elec- 
tion will show. Meanwhile he is believed to be the pre- 
siding genius of the National Liberal Club. 

Have we not here in very truth the Man of the Age, 
the Hero of the People, the Spirit of the Time, the ulti- 
mate and consummate flower of Democracy? Mr. Schnad- | 
horst is not known ever to have made a political speech, 
to have written anything requiring more composition than 
a congratulatory telegram, or to have devoted his massive | 
intellect to the consideration of any political question 
and yet he is the greatest politician of them all. He is 
the party politician absolutely devoid of politics. He does 
not even pretend to have opinions. He is the real ruler 
of Mr. Gladstone and of all them that Mr. Gladstone leads. 
That eminent man may abase his neck under Mr. Parnell’s 
foot, or may plant his heel (not very steadily) on Mr. Fox’s 
head. Probably he prefers doing one to doing the other ; 
but in either case he acts as he does because such are the 
orders of Mr. Schnadhorst. Mr. Schnadhorst himself takes 
orders from nobody, and has no prepossessions. He made 
Mr. Parnell a burgess of Edinburgh; and he took Mr. 
Fox-Preston off the Edinburgh burgess-roll. He would be 
perfectly ready to-morrow to give the word for the re- 
establishment of the Irish Church and of Catholic disabili- 
ties, or fog the re-enactment of the Navigation Laws—~ 
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(supposing he knew what they were: or even without 
knowing)—if he thought that would help the Liberals at 
elections. All he has to do is to keep registration agents 
up to their work, to multiply Liberal votes in all ways 
which do not come too far within the scope of the Corrupt 
Practices Acts, and to note the reports as to legislation 
said to be wanted by those busy-bodies here and there 
whom he believes to have the largest influence in the 
polling-booths. He has not to think whether this or that 
political proposal will do good or harm to the Queen’s sub 
jects or her enemies, but simply and solely whether it will 
or will not conduce to the success of Liberal candidates. 
Who made Mr. Gladstone a Coercionist? Mr. Schnadhorst. 
Who made Mr. Gladstone a Home Ruler? Mr. Schnad- 
horst. And Mr. Schnadhorst never was and never will be 
either one or other in the least degree. He is the incar- 
nation of all those to whom politics is a game. He ought 
to be exterminated as a public enemy: not because he 
does a very much greater amount of harm than other 
people but as an example, and to show that politics is a 
serious business with vital consequences. Yet one cannot 
help taking pleasure in such an artistically proper product 
and manipulator of the ballot-box. Why does he do it? 
Why does a professional cricketer play cricket? It is the 
thing for which he has natural aptitude; it brings him 
fame and pelf. It is true that he has got his party into 
the most abject mess that any party has been in these 
eighty odd years—has bereft it alike of principles, power, 
and prospects; but that is because to a certain extent his 
opponents did not play fair. They—especially Mr. Arthur 
Balfour—have done what seemed best in itself, and on the 
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whole have treated mere party prospects as a accondary 
consideration, Therefore Mr, Schnadhorst has been sorely 
beaten, and lives and moves in an atmosphere of failure 
and discouragement. But he has the proud consolation 
of knowing that he has always played the game. ‘ Party 
for Party’s sake’ has been the majestic motto from whose 
pursuit he has never deviated. He has triumphantly, con- 
stantly, and completely dissevered Art from Morality. 
If, as may possibly happen yet, he and his successors got 
the upper hand and kept it; if in exchange for party ad- 
vantages they gave away all those the country still enjoys ; 
if, by colloguing with public enemies and currying favour 
with nexious faddists, they incidentally destroyed arts and 
learning, laws and commerce ; if the British Empire crum- 
bled into dust to put their men in office and the United 
Kingdom were torn in fragments to keep them there: 
the Muse of History would have to record that one man 
above all others shone through the gloom of Britain's 
closing years as the pure and typical product of Democracy 
and Progress, and that the name of that hero was Schnad- 
horst. He is the sort of man about whom Mr. Ibsen, if he 
knew his business, would write a play. 


THE MOST HONOURABLE 


THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, 
K.G. 


blunder ludicrously in its conceptions— 
especially of its favourites. Lord Salisbury 
. is scarce an idol of the multitude; yet he 
is the recognised leader of a party which comprises the 
majority of his countrymen at home, and which has the 
perfect sympathy of a vast majority in Britain over-sea. 
But the popular image of him is hopelessly unlike, Lord 
Salisbury has never been compelled to apologise to a 
friendly Power for language used in the promotion of an 
election ; yet he is held to be rash, disturbing, and im- 
politic of discourse; and it will take him seven years 
more of power to live down the charge, and to clear the 
general mind of this particular piece of cant. Among 
Dissenters, especially in Scotland, where the blend of 
Religion and Politics is scarce less common than that other 
of whisky and water—(as English statesmen have seldom 
had the wit to see)—Lord Salisbury is regarded as the 
arch-enemy of all that savours of Nonconformity ; and 
yet, unlike Another, he hes never denied to Presby- 
terianism the right,to a place within the Catholic pale, 
‘nor, like Another, hag he ever sneered at faci deeignation 
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of a body of Presbyterians as a Church. It is known, 
now, that more almost than any other of the Peers he 
helped the Queen and Archbishop Tait to avert a collision 
between the Houses at the time of the Irish Disestablish- 
ment; but it must be long ere the knowledge become 
conventional, The public is fed upon illusions: it eats 
the air falsehood-crammed ; and, though you cannot feed 
capons so, you can batten a mob into ventripotency and 
exceeding fatness. Is not Mr. Gladstone still a patriot 
and a sage? Some ten years hence—if he live as long— 
it will be getting generally accepted that he is neither. 
Till when... ! 

But to proceed. Apart from delusions as to personal 
temperament, and in addition to blunders as to the facts 
of Lord Salisbury’s career—errors chiefly interesting 
as so much proof that the British Voter is commonly 
too ignorant of politics to be able to form any accurate 
judgment of any public question: except, perhaps, the 
Morals of a Bloated Aristocracy——the popular theory of 
Lord Salisbury as a man and a Minister is again quite 
hopelessly at fault. The great noble, the landowner, the 
aristocrat ; the statesman who dwells in a superior air, 
who toils not himself, and can have as little sympathy 
with toilers as the purse-proud Mr. Chamberlain, or as 
Harcourt atavis regibus, sprung of royal seed; the un- 
English Englishman, who cares nought for home politics, 
and whose only statecraft lies in his management of 
foreign affairs—this is the Prime Minister as he appears 
to many, even of such as do not consider politics through 
the mist and hum of the Gladstoniag frenzy. The truth 
is tat the second famous Cecil—great noble though he 
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be, and great landowner, aid Foreign Minister such as 
none of us are like to see again—has not always been any 
of these things. All the same he is and he has been 
some one whose work and whose attainments ought 
to secure him the sympathy of the working-classes. To 
begin with, he is an artisan, a most capable blacksmith, 
a chemist of parts, an experimentalist and student of dili- 
gence and accomplishment. Also, he has travelled under 
circumstances very different from those which exist for 
the wandering politician—(‘ Padgett, M.P., was a liar’)—- 
of to-day. When Robert Cecil left college he went to 
Australia Aurifera: not as the head of an expedition well 
furnished with pickles and champagne, but as a poor man 
fain to knead his own damper and wash his own shirt. 
And when he departed the gold-fields for New Zealand, 
it was as a practical explorer; for in those days the 
colony was not included in the grand tour, and except at 
some bright particular points she furnished few of the 
necessities of civilisation. On his return he knew what 
it was to work for his bread; and as a journalist and re- 
viewer he practised an English style which has stood him 
in good stead in many a debate and on many a platform. 
Lord Salisbury has an admirable appetite for work. His 
is that infinite capacity for taking pains which some people 
would have you believe is genius. He reads everything ; 
he will assimilate a Blue-book of the most repellent size 
and quality as easily as your common City man the money 
column of his Times; he will amaze his subordinates by 
‘handing them a volume of correspondence and despatches 
which had givén then pause in their most serious moments, 
but which their chief had carefully annotated a well as 
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‘read. Were he something of a charlatan to boot—had — 
he aught of the histrion or the farceur in his composition 
—he were probably the most popular of living English- 
men. But he has none of these saving graces; and.his 
qualities are veiled—like Mistress Mall’s picture; and 
the people he serves so faithfully and well amuses itself 
with a mythus of him about as like reality as that it 
cherished of the late Lord Beaconsfield. The attributes 
of which the general least suspects Lord Salisbury are pre~ 
cisely those which make Lord Salisbury one of the great 
Ministers of the century. ‘Who says Cecil says statesman’: 
and this one—cautious, sagacious, and admirably informed 
—is not only a man of broad and philosophic mind but a 
master of detail also. It is told of Lord Palmerston that, 
certain questions as to British Honduras arising, he de- 
manded an atlas that he might learn where and what 
manner of thing this British Honduras might be. Now, 
in Glasgow of late his successor gave ample proof that he 
carried in his mind at least a map of Africa—-a map on 
which rivers and mountains and political boundaries were 
clearly and accurately marked. There is one of the many 
differences on which the public barks its shins. Lord 
Palmerston swaggered and capered—and he knew every- 
thing. Lord Salisbury does neither—and he knows no- 
thing, and The Daily News corrects his geography, and 
The Pali Mall Gazetie instructs him in statecraft, . And of 
such gross perceptions is the ruling quantity composed. 

It is as Foreign Minister that Lord Salisbury has made 
his reputation, and as Foreign Minister he remains wn- 
rivalled. if he ceded Heligoland to t ‘Brandson of hia 
| sovereign, he has added to her Asian dominions a wountry 
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twice'the size of France; while in Africa he has shown 
himself no unworthy inheritor of the great tradition of 
Hastings and Wellesley and Clive : ‘his achievement being 
all the more grateful in that it has been largely blood- 
less. Sinee Bismarck’s fall his position in Europe is 
unique. The Powers know well with whom they have to 
deal, They start from the consciousness that diplomacy 
ig native to’ Hatfield, and that theirs must stand the 
encounter of a man who knows what he wants, who has 
the confidence of his Queen, and who—if many of his 
fellow-subjects will not vote for him and his so long as 
they can make a trifle more by voting for the others— 
will yet be backed through thick and thin of his policy 
by the nation at large. Five years of honourable peace, 
five years of unruffled relations with every considerable 
Power, five years in which the fair fame of Britain—so 
glorious after the Congress of Berlin ; so battered and out- 
at-elbows after the fall of the Greatest Statesman of all 
Time-—-has been restored to something of its pristine 
brillianey ; these years have won him the confidence and 
esteem of his political opponents themselves. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in his dealings with the world 
without these shores he should be able to speak with 
something of the true Cesarian authority, nor that his 
voice shouid be accepted even as the voice of Britain. 
More: he is not merely Foreign Minister; he is chief of 
the Cabinet which is governing the people and administer- 
ing the affairs of the greatest empire the world has ever 
seen. And in the constitution of Great Britain the Prime 
Minister, if bs fave no recognised authority beyond his 
colleagues, is yet held to wield—and usually does wield. 
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BR aan over all departments of the State. . ‘To a 
everything is more than one man’s work ; but it is matter. | 
for regret that-the War and Colonial Offices do not show | 
more frequently than they do the impact of the megter’ . 
mind. And more, far more, than all they that prate of the 
Tory Democracy does Lord Salisbury understand the trae. 
prineiples of Toryism—though he never descend into the 
streets to bleat among ‘Busmen and drivel over Dockers 
—and the true, the eternal, interests of the People. It 
is a reproach upon him, and upon his colleagues in Govern- 
ment, that certain Whig Evangels have been allowed 
to usurp a place among the sacred scrolls, the Sibylline 
Books of Toryism. But as a defender of the Constitution 
in Church and State Lord Salisbury has proved himself 
a true practical Tory; as a philanthropic worker for the 
improvement of the condition of the working-man—as an 
inheritor of his great leader's néble ‘ policy of sewage’ and 
an aid to the better housing of the poor—he has shown 
himself a good friend to the Democracy. His acceptance 
- of a sound policy in the matter of free education, despite 
the fact that something like it was once private Radical 
property, is symptomatic of a mind incapable of prejudice ; 
while in many other branches of rule he has proved him- 
self ready to accept Macaulay’s view that ‘compromise is 
the essence of politics.’ 

The first object of Elizabeth’s government was internal 
_ peace,’ says Gardiner ; and the Tudor Queen secured that 
largely by the wisdom of her servant Cecil. His successor. 
has preserved the peace of Europe, hes saved Ireland to 
the Empire, has maintained the Constifukigt 8 
 -penewed the life of trade, has establithed 3 new markets, 
g © 
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and has increased the dominion of the Crowd in 4 way’ 

and te an extent he would have deemed impossible. 
Cecil the First retained his Sovereign's confidence through 
many changes. His successor is not like to be less 
fortunate; but the Ministers of to-day must serve the 
people as well.as the Crown. Lord Salisbury, impressive 
orator as he is, has none of the gifts of the demagogue ; 
yet is it incredible that a people, having once known 
what it is to have such a servant, should ever wish to 
change him. 
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